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ce “Sergeant, U. S. M.C., reading orders,” a drawing by Norman Price 


You can tell by his eye and the set of his jaw that he’s rugged and ready... 
able to take it and willing to go wherever orders send him... He stands for 
no nonsense, asks no quarter and gives none when the honor of the Corps 
is at stake. But he keeps a fatherly watch on young recruits . . . starts 
them off on the way to promotion and pay . . . sees they stay on the track. 
Wherever he is, ‘‘The situation is well in hand.’’ He is a U. S. Marine. 


Wherever the action is hottest... an 
atoll in the Pacific . . . the anti-air- 
craft batteries of a fighting ship... 
there are the U. S. Marines. 

Corps equipment, like the Corps 
itself, must be rugged and ready, 
able to take it and willing to go. 

One of the busiest, most trusted 
means of communication in the 
Corps is the Mimeograph duplicator. 


Its accuracy, its speed, its black- 
and-white crispness . . . the way it 
stands up when the going gets tough 
. .. its willingness to tackle the job, 
give the Marines what they want in 
duplication. With its integrated sten- 


4 Mimeogra 


of A. B. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


> SEM 





the halls of Montezuma 
to the shores of Tripoli a 


cil sheets and inks, it is on duty 
wherever Marines are stationed. 


If your company wants to put 
those qualities to work on its dupli- 
cating problems, just call the 
Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 





(PER) (FIDELISS Emblem of the U. S. Marine Corps 
WO ... eagle, globe, and anchor ...and 
the Corps motto, “Semper Fidelis.” 


First Continental Congress, Novem- 
ber 10, 1775, and has served with 
honor in every war in which the 
United States has been engaged. 





COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Dick Company, Chicago, gistered in the U.S. Patent Office, 
















@ That extra power you need — will 

you provide it in a way which will: 

-.. avoid peak penalties and demand 
charges? 

3... give dependable stand-by service 
at low cost? 

3... permit generating hard-to-buy, off- 
standard types of current which 
certain equipment demands? 

... keep your unit power costs low? 

You can answer “yes” to ai// these 
questions—if you generate your own 
extra power with Fairbanks-Morse 

Diesels. 

But — don’t expect uninterrupted, 
low-cost power from just amy Diesel. 


fo Ge ie Sos 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





THERE’S PLENTY OF 
DIESEL FUEL 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesels use a 
fuel oil which is a by-product of 
many gasoline refineries. Hence 
it is always cheap and plentiful. 


POWER 


TO WIN THE WAR! 


For power to win,-you must use the 
right Diesel for the job ... a Diesel 
that has stamina ... that’s built not 
merely for low fuel cost but also for 
low maintenance cost in sustained 
heavy-duty service. 

If you need more power, it may 
pay you handsomely to have an 
F-M power engineer study your 
needs and submit recommendations. 
No cost, no obligation. Simply 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
C61, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Branches and service sta- 
tions throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
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Cover—In his Fireside Chat, President Roosevelt 
praised the way in which Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s defense of the lags =a had “magnifi- 
cently exceeded” all prewar estimates. Immediately 
thereafter, the General, pictured in this Wide 
World photo, rewon praise by seizing the initiative 
in the Bataan campaign (for story, see page 15). 
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850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








“LETTERS 
Women in Defense 


Could you tell me where I can get informa- 
tion on defense factories in the metropolitan 
district, employing unskilled women? I have 
applied in vain to all the obvious employment 
bureaus, state, Federal, and city—they neither 
know themselves nor can they direct me. 

We are told over the air and in films that 
women are urgently needed on the assembly 
lines, etc., but never where and how to apply. 

I am quite sure your women readers would 
find this subject of vital interest. For a great 
number of us feel we must, like the women of 
Britain, get our teeth into a real job of work. 





Joy Hansei 
New York City 


Miss Hansel applied at the right places, but 
at the wrong time. Until recently the local 
office of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice have been understaffed, and the placement 
and training of women in defense work have 
been strictly limited to existing openings. Fur- 
thermore, priorities unemployment and the 
conversion of civilian industries to war pu'- 
poses have made for few such openings. But 
government officials now predict a demand for 
a million women workers by the end of 194?. 
To prepare for this demand, the unskilled wom- 
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en of America should reapply to the Employ- 
ment Service, which is inaugurating broad 
training programs and is now placing men and 
women on an equal basis as rapidly as de- 
fense jobs open up. But prospects in New York 
City are hardly bright. Surveying the metro- 
politan area, the Employment Service this week 
announced war production jobs for women are 
“virtually nonexistent” in New York and said 
only 3,269 women will be needed for this work 
during 1942, as against 20,000 men. For what 
the West Coast is doing see page 46. 





Draft Deferment 


In the Feb. 16 issue of Newsweex in the 
article “Draft and Air Force Expansion Put 
New Muscle on Uncle Sam,” you bring up the 
point that every eligible family man must prove 
that his marriage was not a marriage’ of con- 
venience or that his family is heavily dependent’ 
upon him. 

In almost every case I know of, the draft 
boards consider every marriage after the draft 
law was passed as a marriage of convenience. 
Men are also being inducted who have families, 
and those who expect families are not granted 
deferment. Your article and those in the news- 
papers give the impression that those having 
legitimate dependents are not being inducted. 
That is not true and the sooner you and the 
newspapers give the people of this country the 
right impression, the sooner steps will be taken 
to provide for the dependents of these men in 
the service. 


N. C. Core 
‘Cleveland, Ohio 


Col. Arthur V. McDermott, New York City 
Director of Selective Service, last week said 
that New York City boards, at least, were not 
inducting any man whose dependents might be 
able to “eke out a bare existence during his 
absence.” And the boards were questioning the 
motives only of “young men who suddenly 
married either just before or shortly after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7.” 





Reversed Tape 


On page 62 of your Feb. 2 issue of News- 
WEEK appears a most interesting and informa- 
tive article regarding UP and AP listening 
posts. But I want to know why the sample of 
siphon recorder tape which appears above the 
photograph on page 62 is turned upside down. 
Assuming that the letter “r” should be at the 
beginning of the sample, it reads “revolutionary 
activities.” 

Guten C. Daniets 
Staff Sgt., S.C. 


Camp Grant, IIl. 


A printing-plant error stood the tape on its 
head. 





Cook of Evansville 

The citizens of Evansville, Ind., will be up in 
arms when they read that Joe Cook was born 
in “Evanstown, Ind.,” on page 4 of the Feb. 16 
issue of Newsweek. It isn’t often that News- 
WEEK slips up like that and I could not resist 
telling you about it. 


Mrs. C. O. Austinson 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

















STEP 1. Canvas covered STEP 2. Varnish grayed STEP 3. Form beight- STEP 4. Details intro- 


with white gesso with black applied to ened and color base laid duced. Lights and darks 
ground. Ink drawing canvas. Light planes de- with mixture of whites blended by overlapping 
outlines composition. veloped with tempera. and local colors. them with glazes. 


REMBRANDTS BRUSH-STROKES 


je00D) my. menees 
_to this whiskey’s rich flavor! 


~ z } 


YY 


How REMBRANDT enriched this masterpiece, “Portrait 
of Himself,” by skilful blending of tones is portrayed 
above—in Rembrandt’s own style—by Ernest Fiene, 
noted contemporary artist. 

Rembrandt’s blending reveals the art of creating an- 
other masterpiece—Fine Arts Whiskey! Five-year old 
whiskies, choicest of their types, are blended to enrich 
their aroma and flavor. With masterly blending, each 
whiskey heightens the best qualities of the others until 
perfection is achieved! 


““COPR: 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 


~~ FINE ARTS 


A Blend of 5 year old Straight Whiskies 


oon7n 
ROOF 


S phend 
Naight Wire 








THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, 
Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y. 

























Says ROBERT oareounner, Sonu Hollywood 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Dr. and Mrs. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins (he is president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), their third daughter, 
Clarissa Phelps; at Chicago, Feb. 23. 
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Mr, and Mrs. Jock Whitney 


Marriep: Betsey Cushing Roosevelt, 33, 
daughter of the late Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
and John Hay (Jock) Whitney, million- 
aire-sportsman; at New York, March 1. 
It is the second marriage for each: she 
was divorced from Capt. James Roose- 
velt, the President’s eldest son, and he 
from Mary Elizabeth Altemus (Liz) 
Whitney. Now a dollar-a-year man, Whit- 
ney works for the Rockefeller committee 

.. Sarah A. Gibbs and Kent Cooper; at 
New York, Feb. 28. He is the general man- 
ager of the Associated Press; she, common- 
ly known as Sally rather than Sarah, was 
his executive secretary until a year ago... 
Patricia Ann O’Rourke, 19, and En- 
sign Wayne Morris, 28; at Los Angeles, 
Feb. 25. 


Diep: Gov. J. E. Harley of South Caro- 
lina, 61; at Columbia, S.C., Feb. 27 . 
Robert Katscher, 47, composer of “When 
Day Is Done” and other songs; at Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23 . . . Anton Drexler, Mu- 
nich locksmith who headed the German 
Workers party when Adolf Hitler joined 
in 1919; at Berlin, Feb. 26 .. . Herman E. 
Mellenthin, 73, noted dog breeder; of a 
heart ailment, at West Riding, Conn., 
March 2. His Ch. My Own Brucie was best- 
in-show at the Morris and Essex (1939) 
and the Westminster (1940-41) 

Martha McChesney Berry, 75, educator; 


at Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 27. Forty years 


ago, “The Sunday Lady of Possum Trot” 
founded her school for underprivileged 
mountain children at Mount Berry, Ga. 
She expanded a log-cabin class of three 
illiterate young’uns to a 125-building insti- 
tution in four North Georgia counties serv- 
ing 1,200 pupils .. . 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III, 68, 
capitalist, yachtsman, 
and soldier; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage 
aboard his yacht Am- 
bassadress at Miami, 
Fla., March 1.In1917- 
18 he served as colo- 
nel of the 102nd En- 
gineers in France. 
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Gen. Vanderbilt 































TIME OUT FOR MOPPING 


.ee PRECIOUS MINUTES LOST 


A thousand perspiring workers . . . ten mops per man 


per hour . .. thousands of precious minutes lost in vital 
production time. 


The control of temperature in hundreds of important manu- 
facturing operations is more than just a humanitarian measure. 
It is right now a prime necessity. Comparisons of “before 
and after” case histories show that when a correctly designed 
air conditioning system is installed, increased and sustained 
worker efficiency results, rejections decrease to a minimum, 
total production jumps all along the line. 


Worthington engineers, who for years have installed success- 
ful systems for refrigeration and air conditioning in a wide 
range of applications, are ready to assist you with a thorough 
study of your problem, and submit a strictly unbiased recom- 
mendation for your individual conditions. 


WORTHINGTON 


SSSA l Pf eo ..§ = 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 





General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY @ Offices and Representatives in Principal Citie 









Repucep to its simplest personal terms, that is what 
we are fighting for. 


The victory will ‘‘take winning’’ but it will be won. 
ory 4 


For America is strong .. . strong in red-blooded patri- 
otic men and women ... strong in industrial plants 
equipped to produce the sinews of war .,.. strong in 
financial resources . . . strong in the capacity of our people 
to work, save and sacrifice . . . and above all else, strong 
in the will of a free people to keep their freedom. 


Another source of national strength is the family secur- 


ity that the American people have built and are continuing 
to build through life insurance. 


This family security is more important today than ever 
before. It helps to build national morale, and sound morale 
among Defense Workers and other home folks, as well as 
among our fighting forces, is essential to victory. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
provides $7,607,000,000 of life insurance protection. 


Life insurance also serves to strengthen the social and 
economic fabric of the nation through the unceasing flow 
of benefit payments. Every hour of 1941 The Equitable paid 
an average of $23,918 in benefits, a total of $209,000,000. 


A life insurance institution is also privileged to aid 
the war effort by investing in U. S. Government securities 
and by providing capital to industry to produce needed 
materials. The Equitable recognizes an obligation on behalf 
of its policyholders to direct a large part of its funds into 
Government securities. Between the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and the year-end, The Equitable acquired $88,500,000 
of U.S. Government obligations. Supplementing financial 
aid to Government, The Equitable has $1,491,500,000 at 
work in industry and business. 


By promoting individual thrift, life insurance is support- 
ing the Government’s program for reducing non-essential 
spending and paving the way for increased war production. 
Equitable agents last year helped 100,000 persons to estab- 
lish $306,000,000 of individual life insurance protection. 


The protection and cash resources policyholders build 
through their policies not only help American families 
withstand financial shocks of the war period but provide 
a backlog of security to meet post-war readjustments. 

Just as every Equitable policyholder will make the ut- 
most possible personal contribution toward our war effort, 
so the management will work and plan with the one objec- 
tive that transcends all else—helping America to achieve 
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“YOUR POLICY” 


There is a story behind every life insurance policy. . .a story of things deep 
down in human hearts. The smile of a baby. . .the tender glow in the heart 
of a mother. ..the pride of a father. In reality, these human things are as 
much a part of the annual report of a great life insurance institution as an 
accounting of the stewardship of millions of dollars of policyholder funds. 
“Your Policy,”’ annual report of The Equitable Society, endeavors to capture 
some of these human things. It also contains practical illustrations of how best? 
to use your present insurance. You may obtain a copy from any Equitable 
agent or the Society’s home office. A copy is being mailed to all policyholders. 


; SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT FILED WITH 








NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT | 
December 31, 
ASSETS 1941 
oe ee AnD Wiis cieckceu tae et $ 82,957,111 
U. S. Government Obligationst........... 2 407,120,949 
Public Utility, Railroad, Industrial and other 
URWNMEEN ioe ous Soe GR aYos wis eae ule is ioteloig anes 1,450,909,407 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks..........- 46,619,388 
Common Stocks....ecee--eeceee ie bree ipins 4 391,075 
Mortgage Loans....cccesecsecccsccecencs 370,267,984 
Real Estate...... eib sense 6 60\e06'b v0 s'100.0 127,709,871 
Loans on Society’s Policies....,..5++.+ «-- 197,459,611 
SPUCT ARSENE «occ ccc cc civecccs ses pis ieee 57,200,112 
Total Admitted Assets... .'.........--02% $2,740,635,008 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities. ... $2,546,850.838 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and unpaid 





dividends...... A a eee me 29,085,890 
Reserve for taxes ....... cece sccccssesccone ‘ 4,280,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and other , 

MEMES csekiny oe ecw kon cbnins mee es ote 5,496,248 
Reserve for future payments under agents’ 

retirement plans and to retired employees. , 4,039,319 
Funds allocated for dividends in 1942. Somalis 34,401,465 


Surplus funds for special contingencies. ..... 2186, 
Unassigned funds (surplus).............++. 108,695,248 
Total Liabilities and Reserves..........- $2,740,635,008 


*Including time deposits of $99,808. 
tincluding $5,356,316 on deposit with public authorities. 














THE EQUITABLE LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(A Mutual Company, Incorporated Under the Laws of New York State) 


Home Office © 393 Seventh Avenue © New York, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 








Union’ With Britain 


The highest Washington officials are 
amazed at the “brush off” the U.S. press 
gave the new Anglo-American mutual aid 
and economic pact last week. Actually, the 
agreement (which, incidentally, was pre- 
dicted here Oct. 27, 1941) constitutes vir- 
tual “Union Now” with Britain. It carries 
no time limit. The pooling of U.S. and 
British power and the use granted the 
U.S. of all empire military, naval, and air 
bases creates machinery intended not only 
to win the war but to preserve world peace 
afterward. The economic clauses mark the 
acceptance, finally, by London of Secre- 
tary Hull’s principles of lower tariffs and 
non-discrimination in international com- 
mercial relations and form the basis for a 
postwar economic system. The pact will 
be used as a model for an Association of 
Nations which Washington hopes to cre- 
ate after the war. 


U.S. Offensive 


Close students of the Pacific war have 
now worked out what they believe will be 
the general plan of an eventual U.S. offen- 
sive against Japan. This would involve (1) 
long-range bombing attacks on Japan 
proper, with the planes shuttling between 
the Aleutian Islands (or, preferably, So- 
viet bases) and China, until Japan had to 
call in its air power for home defense; (2) 
Fleet action against Jap-mandated island 
bases to reestablish direct communication 
with the Philippines, and (3) recapture 
of Luzon and/or Mindanao. Then, work- 
ing from the Philippines and from Aus- 
tralia, an attempt would be made to force 
the Jap Fleet into a knockout fight or, 
failing that, to cut Jap supply lines below 
Canton and intensify the war of attrition. 
Any such action, of course, is still well in 
the future, but it’s known that this plan 
follows the general line of current Wash- 
ington thinking. 


Court-Martial Strategy 


In military circles, the decision last week 
to court-martial Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short at some indefinite future 
date was regarded as a neat solution for a 
vexing problem. Although both men had 
requested retirement several weeks ago, 
the War and Navy Departments, which 


usually act immediately in such cases, sim- 
ply dallied. There was apparently no strong 
desire among high officials to punish either 
man, and action was delayed to see wheth- 
er popular demand for a court-martial 
would subside. When it became apparent 
that the public still wanted a scapegoat, 
Washington took the easy way out. Order- 
ing the courts-martial satisfied popular 
feeling, but delaying the trials (probably 
until after the war) made it possible to 
retire both men at the normal pay for 
their rank and assure them of a hearing 
conducted in calmer times. 


Lundeen and Reds 


Communist party leaders are jittery 
over the tendency of the prosecution in the 
Viereck trial to bring in the late Senator 
Lundeen’s past activities. Although the 
testimony so far has related only to Lun- 
deen’s alleged dealings with Viereck, 
charged with being a Nazi agent, the Com- 
munists are afraid his connections with 
them will be brought out. In 1934, when 
Lundeen was a representative, he was vir- 
tually the only congressman who was will- 
ing to introduce Communist-sponsored 
bills, and he frequently supported many 
of their causes. Clarence Hathaway, one- 
time editor of The Daily Worker, was the 
contact man with Lundeen. 


New Army Fighter 

Without publicity, the Army has now 
taken over designs for the Grumman Sky- 
rocket, a speedy twin-motored fighting 
plane originally developed for the Navy. 
The prototype (which was finally lost in 
Long Island Sound) was not acceptable 
to the Navy, but the Army has recently 
had a Skyrocket built incorporating some 
new features and is now putting it through 
exhaustive tests. The new version has a 
tricycle landing gear and twin 1,200-horse- 
power Wright air-cooled motors. If accept- 
ed, the ship will give the Army two twin- 
motored fighters. The Lockheed P-38 
(Lightning) is already in production. 


National Notes 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, now recov- 
ered from his air-crash injuries, will be 
brought into the Washington war setup 
soon, probably as a “morale builder” in 
the aviation field . . . Herbert Agar, Rex 
Stout, and several other Liberals are pre- 
paring a “white paper” on the State De- 
partment, concentrating on the depart- 
ment’s alleged appeasement clique .. . 
Because secretaries hired to handle con- 
fidential correspondence “in government 
offices must first be investigated by the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


FBI, some agencies have had to wait six 
weeks before the busy G-men could get 
around to checking and clearing potential 


employees . . . The Administration is pre- 
paring to back Ellis Arnall, Georgia’s 
youthful Attorney General, as a guber- 


natorial candidate against Governor Tal- 
madge in the coming primaries. 





Trends Abroad 


yo is every indication that the 
present Russian offensive is all-out, with 
most of Russia’s hopes for staving off a 
Nazi spring drive depending on it . . . The 
Free French are offering to take Mada- 
gascar for the United Nations but aren’t 
now being encouraged . . . A shake-up of 
Brazil’s Army Command is in the cards, 
with both War Minister Dutra and Chief 
of Staff Goes Monteiro, often accused of 
being pro-Axis, slated to go . . . Chinese 
Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, who’s now 
in Canada, will leave soon for London, and 
perhaps Moscow, to try to solve China’s 
supply problems arising out of the closing 
of the Burma Road . . . Sweden, more con- 
fident behind defenses built up in the last 
two years, is standing firm against new 
Nazi pressure, including demands for pas- 
sage of German troops from Norway to 
Finland . . . Further sharp restrictions on 
rubber are in the offing for Canada. 


Halifax Out 


Almost everyone overlooked the fact 
that Lord Halifax was dropped from the 
British War Cabinet in the recent shake- 
up. Press dispatches from London didn’t 
mention his elimination, apparently rely- 
ing on Washington to make the announce- 
ment, but the omission was not caught. 
Actually, Halifax’s departure from the 
Cabinet isn’t too significant. He has made 
only one trip home since his appointment 
to Washington and hasn’t had much direct 
influence on Cabinet decisions. Beaver- 
brook’s arrival in the U.S. may detract 
somewhat from Halifax’s importance, but 
there are now no indications that the 
ambassador will resign or be transferred 
in the near future. 


Spring Offensive 

Although there’s now much talk of a 
Nazi invasion of Britain, excellent infor- 
mation from the Continent indicates a 
spring drive to the east early in May. 
Nazi officials have made every effort to 
keep the spring plans secret, and discus- 
sion of the offensive is taboo in Germany, 
even in high party circles. However, army 
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officers stationed in the occupied coun- 
tries have not been so discreet, and Allied 
intelligence has pieced together informa- 
tion indicating that the drive will be 
aimed at the Caucasus and accompanied 
by a North African diversion. The threat 
of a far north offensive contained in de- 
mands on Sweden is regarded as a feint. 
It’s believed that invasion of Britain, al- 
though being prepared for now with ex- 
tensive production of gliders and para- 
chutes, will be kept as an alternative in 
case the Russian attack fails. 


Soviet Troubles 


High British officials‘who have just re- 
turned from Moscow are warning against 
the excessive optimism over Russia. They 
reveal that the Soviet is having troubles 
which have been concealed by censorship. 
For instance, the government is seriously 
worried over the food situation and has 
been unable to solve the housing problem 
for millions of évacués from conquered ter- 
ritory. Consequently, to prevent a slump 
in morale, military communiqués are be- 
ing especially slanted for home consump- 
tion and may well be too optimistic. Also, 
Britons in Russia have been unable to dig 
out information for themselves. Stalin’s 
secretariat carefully sees to it that visitors 
talk only with selected informants, and at 
no time are they permitted to interview 
ordinary Soviet citizens. 


Afghanistan Trouble 


In coordination with the Japanese threat 
to India, Nazi agents in Afghanistan are 
renewing their efforts to stir up trouble 
for the British. A recently arrived group 
of German “industrial observers” have 
lately been busily cultivating Afghan 
leaders and, with official permission, tour- 
ing frontier areas. Other agents have been 
active among the tribes along India’s 
Northwest Frontier, encouraging the Mos- 
lem dream of creating an independent 
Pakistan (Land of the Pure) in Western 
India. Some observers say the situation 
is growing so serious that the British Army 
in Iran may have to invade the country to 
protect Allied interests. 


Foreign Notes 


Nervous Switzerland, despite State De- 
partment representations, refuses to per- 
mit American radio correspondents to 
broadcast from the country. Mechanical 
and technical difficulties are given as the 
excuse .. . French food-rationing cards is- 
sued late last year caused much consterna- 
tion; because of a typographical error, they 
read “Valid until 1962” . . . The closing of 
the German and Japanese Embassies in 
Rio cost Radio-Bras, leading Brazilian 
communications agency, approximately 
$75,000 a month, the amount of the two 
embassies’ accounts . . . German Air Force 
observers play chess on boards marked 


with the map of England and with pieces 
modeled after Nazi and RAF planes. It’s 
recommended for recognition practice. 





Defense Bond Backfire 


‘She government’s Defense Bond drive 
has been so successful it’s actually embar- 
rassing many savings banks. Although the 
government wants bonds purchased out of 
current earnings, hundreds of citizens have 
been withdrawing their savings to buy 
them. The consequent drain on cash re- 
serves makes it difficult for banks to buy 
government bonds for themselves, and 
may even force some institutions to sell 
bonds to raise cash. Now the banks plan 
an extensive advertising campaign explain- 
ing that a great proportion of banks’ funds 
are already invested in government se- 
curities and that new deposits will be 
similarly invested. 


New Products 


There’s now a lock which fits all cars and 
secures both wheels and tires against thiev- 
ery ... To keep fruit and vegetables fresh 
longer, a New York firm has developed a 
new type of translucent packaging which 
excludes the light rays that cause prema- 
ture decay but admits beneficial light .. . 
Use of a special process in treating paper 
and fiber board makes them waterproof 
and oil resistant but doesn’t destroy their 
pliability ... A mildly perfumed powdered 
compound used like soap is supposed to 
soften as well as clean the hands. 


Pipeline Probe? 


Expect a huge wave of criticism in the 
next few weeks over the scuttling of the 
Texas-New York pipeline last fall. The in- 
stitution of gas rationing, because of the 
continued loss of tankers off the Atlantic 
Coast, will probably set it off. The pipe- 
line, which was to have had a maximum 
capacity of 350,000 barrels a day (equiva- 
lent to the capacity of 70 average-size 
tankers in shuttle service), would have 
been well under way by now. However, 
construction of the line was vetoed by the 
now defunct SPAB on grounds that the 
steel required was more urgently needed 
for war materials. It’s known that at least 
one pressure group plans stirring up the 
controversy, hoping to enlist the aid of 
anti-Administration congressmen in press- 
ing for an investigation. 


Business Footnotes 


The AFL is cutting down on expenses 
for the duration, firing organizers, etc., but 
the CIO is stepping up its organizational 
drives .. . The auto industry won’t fill its 
March quota of 54,000 trucks because tires 
aren’t available and dealers, already over- 
loaded with frozen stocks, won’t accept 
tireless trucks . .. Censorship of newspaper 








and radio weather reports has caused 
heavy losses to fruit farmers caught un. 
prepared by sudden cold snaps . . . The 
Administration’s new tax program may not 
produce the estimated yields. For instance, 
new excise taxes and rate boosts are im. 
posed on a number of commodities that 
are almost certain to be rationed before 
the year is out. 





Chain Letter Drive 


All postmasters have received special 
orders to clamp down on Defense Stamp 
chain letters. Like the earlier ones involy- 
ing coins, the letters require the recipient 
to send a Defense Stamp to the top name, 
add his own at the bottom, and send copies 
of the letter to friends. Although the let- 
ters supposedly have a patriotic motive, 
actually many persons have simply cashed 
in stamps received and the Treasury re- 
ceives no benefit. The post office plans to 


‘proceed against senders of such letters un- 


der the postal fraud and lottery statutes 
which carry penalties of a $1,000 fine, two 
years in prison, or both. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood is busily preparing 16-milli- 
meter versions of current top-notch films 
for showing to servicemen in the field. 
Twenty, including “Sullivan’s Travels,” 
“Ball of Fire,” and “Babes on Broadway,” 
have already been delivered to the War 
Department . . . At a preliminary showing 
of Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Whispering 
Ghosts,” the audience was so incensed by 
a scene showing the villain slashing a 
car’s tires that the scene will be revised, 
and tampering with the engine substituted 
.. . Orson Welles borrowed the Brazilian 
Army’s anti-aircraft searchlights to film 
the Rio carnival and burned up so many 
carbon electrodes that the army is now 
short of replacements for operation of the 
searchlights in case of an air raid. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Robert W. Service, 68-year-old English 
poet whose rollicking ballads of the Yukon 
gold-rush days (“The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” “The Law of the Yukon”) won 
him fame in the early 1900s, is living quiet- 
ly in Hollywood after long residence 
abroad. Besides working on movie scripts, 
he finds time for daily three-hour walks, 
voice lessons, and playing the accordion 
... Joe Tinker and Johnny Evers, surviv- 
ing members of the Chicago Cubs’ fa- 
mous ‘Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance double- 
play combination, both still keep a hand in 
sports. Tinker lives in Orlando, Fla., works 
at a dog track, and teaches at a baseball 
school. Evers is superintendent of the Al- 
bany, N.Y., municipal stadium, site of 
school and semiprofessional baseball and 
football games. 
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The ability to fly higher than the enemy 
brings priceless combat advantages. To the bomb- 
er pilot “altitude” means freedom from anti-air- 
craft fire and the savage attacks of enemy pursuits. 
To the fighter pilot it means the all-important 
ability to strike his quarry from above — and at 
will. America already has the highest-flying 
bombers the world has ever known. Now it is 
getting the two highest-flying fighters: the Army’s 
Thunderbolt and the Navy’s Corsair. 

The heart of each of these fighters is its 
supercharged 2,000 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engine. With this super-power, they 
can out-climb and overtake any existing enemy 
airplane, and still carry the blistering fire- power 
to deal with it. ; 

_ Airplane, engine and propeller manufacturers 
are going all-out in producing these two great 
airplanes. 1942 will see our Army and Navy 
equipped with increasing quantities of the finest 
high-altitude fighters in the world. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
Pratt fel aw —" “ie Standard 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS| 





ARE Cc; Cmerica Ct War 


WHEN THE CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
plant in Los Angeles switched from heavy-duty trucks 
to light trucks with Fruehauf Trailers about a year 
ago, they did it to cut hauling costs. 

But, as it turned out, the change-over became an im- 
portant contribution to America’s war-time program. 

Formerly, Continental Can used 5-ton trucks for de- 
livery of cans to the wide variety of packers they serve. 

Then they heard the Trailer story—and replaced 
their heavy-duty 5-ton trucks with 1'4-ton trucks pull- 
ing Fruehauf Trailers. And they were surprised to 
learn that the new units could handle even bigger 
loads than the heavy-duty trucks could carry. 


This change-over cut hauling costs, of course, but - 


even more important to Continental Can today are 
the ways in which the truck and trailer units are aid- 
ing America at war: 


@ FEWER TRUCKS USED. Instead of using five big trucks, 
Continental uses only three small trucks with five 
Trailers in “‘shuttle” operation. More tonnage moved 
with two less trucks. 


@® SMALLER TRUCKS USED. Many military operations 
demand heavy-duty trucks. By using Trailers, Con- 
tinental (and companies in more than 100 other lines 
of business) have eliminated their need for heavy- 
duty motor units. 


(3) GASOLINE CONSERVED. The small, 114-ton trucks use 


less gasoline than the 5-ton units, even though haul- 


- ing bigger loads. And, remember, only three trucks 


are used instead of five! 


ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION 





























How “Ohsutle” HELPS 


During loading and unloading, only the Trailers 
stand idle. The trucks are on the road pulling other 
Trailers to their destinations. In Continental’s case, 
this means fewer trucks are needed—because each is 
working constantly. Tie-ups of trucks and drivers, 
during loading and unloading, are eliminated. 





If you use motor trucks, we urge that you discuss 
your haulage set-up with a trained Fruehauf man. 
His job, these days, is not only to help you cut your 
costs but to show you how you can do your hauling 
so that it will contribute to our nation’s war-time 
program in other ways as well. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








i 

F Motor transport in war! One Ohio motor 

ff, carrier is handling 500,000 pounds of freight 
ran "a a month for the government and for contract 

NV as plants . . castings, machine parts, machine tools, 

7 sheet iron, steel, etc. . . every pound of it es- 


sential! And this is only one operator. Many thousands more are 
contributing equally toward winning the Battle of Production! 





RAILERS 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT 1S DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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Pace Steps Up on All Fronts 


as Fury in the Pacific Grows 


Brown Tide Rolls on Java 
and Reds Launch New Offensive; 
British Raid French Coast 


The first great phase of the Battle of 
the Pacific drew toward a close this week 
as the Japanese launched the final assault 
on Java, the last bastion of the Allied na- 
tions in the Far East. The next phases 
were already foreshadowed by events. Aus- 
tralia prepared for a last-ditch fight. 

In Burma, Rangoon was put to the 
torch and the Japanese pushed on against 
crumbling British lines in the last country 
between them and India. Along the Amur 
River, Japanese and Russian Armies stood 
ready for action as tension between Tokyo 
and Moscow increased. This was reflected 
in an increasing feeling in Washington that 


a showdown between the Reds and the 
Japanese was approaching (see page 24). 
In Europe, the Russians launched a 
great offensive in an effort to break the 
Nazi power before Hitler’s anticipated 
blows in the spring. In Britain, however, 
there was an increasing belief that the 
German offensive would occur in the west. 
As if in training for counterblows, the 
British last week staged their first raid 
with parachutists on the French coast. 
The significance lay in the fact that the 
British were apparently at long last pre- 
pared to use German invasion tactics. 


Java Showdown 


The savage blow for which Java has 
been bracing itself for the past fortnight 
fell last week as the Japanese landed on 
the northern shore of the island stronghold 


Japanese in barges landed on Java in much the same fashion as in this operation against Luzon 


and drove rapidly inland, under a canopy 
of shells and planes. : 

The greatest naval battle of this war 
served as a curtain raiser for the big push. 
On Friday, Allied reconnaissance planes 
spotted a Japanese armada of 40 trans- 
ports and 20 warships, screened by sea- 
planes. The Allied naval forces immediate- 
ly steamed north to challenge the foe and 
the battle was joined late in the afternoon 
west of Bawean Island, the two fleets be- 
ginning fire at a 12-mile range. In the 
opening exchanges, an enemy salvo sank a 
Dutch torpedo boat, and an Allied cruiser 
was temporarily incapacitated. 

As the battle moved slowly westward, 
one enemy cruiser was sunk by Allied bat- 
teries, another of the 8,500-ton Mogami 
class was set afire, and a third was badly 
damaged. Three Japanese destroyers were 
left blazing fiercely. The rest of the enemy 
fleet broke off the action and steamed 
away. As the sudden fall of the tropic 
night plunged the scene into darkness, the 
Allied warships cut through the phos- 
phorescent seas for another swift thrust at 
the Japanese. Suddenly, there were blind- 
ing flashes and two Dutch cruisers began 
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to settle, apparently hit by submarine tor- 
pedoes. They had obeyed literally the or- 
der of Admiral Conrad Helfrich to attack 
no matter what the odds. 

That ended the action for nearly 24 
hours. Saturday night it began again. 
Three Japanese invasion fleets bore down 
on Java from the north. One of them, west 
of Batavia, was met by the Allied fleet. 
The two others were attacked by aircraft. 
By Sunday, the Allies listed 32 enemy 
warships and transports sunk and damaged 
since the battle began on Friday. The red 
side of the ledger showed the two Dutch 
cruisers and two Allied destroyers lost, 
while one cruiser was damaged. 

But this time, despite their losses, the 
Japanese succeeded in landing on three 
points along the coast, Serang, Indra- 
mayu, and Rembang. One of the three 
thrusts was apparently aimed at Batavia, 
another at Bandoeng, the Allied headquar- 
ters, and the third at Tjepu, Java’s largest 
oil center. 

Following the tactics used in the Philip- 
pines, the Japanese transports swung close 
inshore, protected by the fire of warships. 
Then, from a giant gangway at the water- 
line, armored invasion barges slid out of 
the ships. Amid a hail of bombs from Al- 
lied planes the barges sped across the inter- 
vening water and rode the surf onto the 
wide, white beaches. Lugging little ma- 
chine guns mounted on wheels, folding 
bicycles, and motorcycles, the Japanese 
fought their way over piles of their own 
dead to reach the cover of the jungle 
fringing the beaches. Later, larger barges 
landed armored cars with V-shaped fronts 
to deflect anti-tank shells. 

With their beachheads organized, the 
Japanese advanced along the fine Dutch 
roads on their bicycles, crept across the 
rice paddies, and wormed their way 
through the forests. Like a flood, they 
funneled out from the beachhead bottle- 
necks and poured south toward the cen- 
tral mountain range that forms the last 
Allied defense line. At one point the lit- 
tle yellow men penetrated 40 miles to 
Subang, only 30 miles from the Allied 
headquarters at Bandoeng. 

The Dutch fought back for their lush 
tropical foster home with the same fury 
with which they opposed the Nazi on- 
slaught over the flat fields of Holland 
two years ago. In comfortable bungalows 
in the midst of rubber estates, middle- 
aged planters mined properties that rep- 
resented the work of a lifetime and pre- 
pared to sell their lives dearly among the 
rubber trees. In Batavia, the neat streets 
led with tropical trees echoed to the 
sound of demolitions. Most of the gov- 
ernment of Governor General A. W. L. 
Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer had 
moved to Bandoeng. 

Gen. Hein ter Poorten, Dutch Army 
commander, issued a simple order of the 
day: “Fight like wildcats and fight like 
hell.” Trucks, and even taxis loaded with 
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The inwaders poured into Java from three beachheads (arrows) 


white and native troops in their green uni- 
forms (natives can hold commissioned 
rank in the Netherlands Army), rolled 
along the roads, concentrating for a 
counterattack. From air bases on the 
mountain plateaus, American, British, and 
Dutch bombers took off on virtual shuttle 
bombing attacks. And on these weary, 
red-eyed pilots, more than on anything 
else, depended the issue of the battle. 





The Score at Sea 


U.S. Punch and Production 
Tip Scales in Allies’ Favor 


In every quarter of the globe, from the 
Mediterranean to the Sea of Java, and 
from the Caribbean to the Indian Ocean, 
sea warfare raged last week on a scale 





European 
Java chieftains: Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer (center) and Helfrich 





unprecedented in naval annals. It caused 
Secretary of the Navy Knox to declare 
that the United States was now engaged 
in “the greatest naval war in its history.” 
Two days later, A. V. Alexander, the First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, proclaimed 
that the Battle of the Atlantic had be- 
come the Battle of the Seven Seas. 

During the week, both Knox and Alex- 
ander, the two chief Allied naval spokes- 
men, made reports that threw new light 
on the two phases of this greatest of all 
naval wars—the fight for naval supremacy 
and the war of attrition which each side 
is waging against the other’s merchant 
shipping. One phase was concerned with 
naval fighting power, the other with eco- 
nomic power as expressed in merchant- 
men. 


Warships 


On the score of naval combat with 
Japan, Knox’s review covered the period 
Dec. 10 to Feb. 24 inclusive. Including 
only “substantiated” casualties and none 
of the many enemy ships “probably dam- 
aged,” the Navy’s bag added up as fol- 
lows: fifteen Japanese warships sunk, in- 
cluding seven destroyers, two cruisers, a 
converted aircraft carrier, three subma- 
rines, a gunboat, and a mine _ sweeper; 
three more—a carrier, destroyer, and sea- 
plane tender—probably sunk, and a bat- 
tleship and submarine damaged. 

However, the Navy’s tally represents 
only part of the damage .wrought against 
Japan’s Fleet. The Army also issued an 
estimate of the toll inflicted by its bomb- 
ers. Summarizing their performance for the 
period Dec. 7-Feb. 27, the War Depart- 
ment last week listed the following total: 
five warships, including a battleship, cruis- 
er, submarine, and two destroyers so bad- 
ly damaged as to leave “little doubt as to 
their ultimate destruction.” 

In addition, the War Department re- 
ported that seventeen warships, including 
a second battleship and thirteen cruisers, 
were seriously damaged by direct hits. 
Thus the combined Army and Navy score 
jumped to the formidable total of fifteen 
warships sunk, eight more probably sunk, 
and nineteen seriously damaged. The 
Army also announced that its airmen had 
shot down 245 Jap planes against only 48 
American planes lost—a 5-to-1 ratio in 
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WAR TIDES 





‘Te capture of Bali was a prelimi- 
nary to the invasion of Java, for it con- 
tains the important air base Denpasar, 
only 180 miles distant from the Dutch 
naval base of Surabaya. The northwest 
monsoons blow in February, and thus 
landings other than on the southeast 
coast are impracticable. Of all localities 
in this area, the indentation called La- 
buan Amuk is the most feasible as there 
is good anchorage there with strips of 
sandy beach upon which to land. A peak 
1,230 feet high serves as a leading mark, 
day and night, for the run into the 
anchorage. 

The Dutch were aware of the im- 
portance of Bali, and of its impending 
invasion, for on the night of Feb. 19 a 
combined Dutch and American force of 
ten ships (see maps) encountered a 
superior Japanese invasion force, consist- 
ing of cruisers, destroyers, and transports, 
in the Strait of Lombok. The ensuing bat- 
tles took the form of two separate engage- 
ments, the first beginning about 10:45 
p.m., and the second shortly after mid- 
night. 

In the first engagement a Dutch de- 
stroyer and four American destroyers 
fought with a Japanese force consisting 
of a cruiser and several destroyers. 
Possibly a Japanese first-class cruiser 
was in this action, for it is stated that 
the enemy used 8-inch guns. A lighter 
warship cannot carry 8-inch guns. 

Suddenly the enemy ceased fire and 
our destroyers came through with hardly 
a scratch. The second contact was made 
shortly after midnight, when two Japa- 
nese ships were sighted against the back- 
ground of Bali. The enemy force consist- 
ed of cruisers, destroyers, and transports. 
The ensuing action lasted until after 2 
a.m. It must have been a confused fight, 
for after action was begun two Japanese 
destroyers on the starboard bow opened 
fire. Our ships dashed in firing guns and 
torpedoes, zigzagging to avoid the salvos 
of heavy guns the enemy was firing. 

As a result of the two phases of the 
action the enemy losses were reported to 
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Bali Battle: What Destroyer Daring Can Do 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT. U‘S.N. Retired 


be at least two Japanese cruisers, two 
transports, and several smaller ships in- 
cluding two destroyers, and possibly a 
heavy destroyer sunk. The damage to our 
craft was not great. This battle indicates 
the efficiency of the destroyer when it is 
used as it should be—offensively by dar- 
ing destroyer men. 

The battle continued Feb. 20, for our 
air force went into action against the 
Japanese force off the southeast coast of 
Bali. 

The attacks were made in successive 
waves by heavy bombers and dive bomb- 
ers, supported by pursuit planes. Direct 
hits were scored on the cruisers and trans- 
ports. : 

On the night of Feb. 27 the first in- 
vasion attempt on Java was made. The 
invading force consisted of 40 transports, 
supported by twenty war craft. The first 
assault was beaten back, but in the second 
the Japanese effected landings at several 
points on the north coast of Java. Our 
numerical inferiority was too great to 
prevent the enemy from getting through. 

Java is a key point in the defense of 
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the Southwest Pacific, since it may be 
termed the outpost of Australia. Some 
general conclusions pertaining to the 
struggle now being waged for it may 
be reached. 


tection of vital sea transport, the Oriental 
front comes first, from the viewpoint of 
American interest, for it is our main 
fighting front. All ocean-going sub- 
marines, all lighter seacraft such as 
cruisers and destroyers, all air strength 
both naval and military should be there. 
When practicable, and as soon as possi- 
ble, for we must not wait too long, this 
advance force can be better supported 
by our heavy ships based in Australia, 
than by holding those ships back in home 
waters. An active offensive on the fight- 
ing front is the best defense of our own 
shores. And although casualties may 
be great on both sides, our recupera- 
tive powers far exceed those of the ene- 
my. 


brought the war intensively to the West- 
ern Atlantic. The problem of our seaboard 
defense, stretching from Halifax to Flori- 
da, is so vast that the officer appointed for 
the job should concern himself only with 
the broad direction of the whole, while 
under him the different district com- 
mandants handle the details for their 

own areas. 
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Subordinate only to the adequate pro- 


In the meantime, submarines have 
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How Allied sea forces deployed in the Battle of Bali 


Newsweek chart—Newsweek 








favor of the United States. None of these 
figures included losses inflicted during the 
present Battle of Java. 

In contrast to Japan, the United States 
had no naval losses—except at Pearl Har- 
bor—until last week. Then the Navy ad- 
mitted losing the Coast Guard cutter 
Alexander Hamilton. Later the 21-year- 








old destroyer Truxton and the 6,000-ton 
transport Pollux grounded in a gale off 
Newfoundland and pounded to pieces. 
Tuesday of this week the Navy announced 
a submarine had sunk another World War 
destroyer, the Jacob Jones, off Cape May, 
N. J. Only 11 of the crew were rescued. 

Knox’s report showed the headway that 


~> 


had been made in avenging the Pearl 
Harbor losses. Alexander provided some 
good news about the fight to bottle up 
Nazi sea power. The First Lord announced 
in Commons that the 1,090-ton submarine 
Trident had torpedoed off Norway a 
10,000-ton cruiser, believed to be the 
Prinz Eugen, the ship that accompanied 
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the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in their 
dash through the Channel last month. 
Alexander also revealed that the Nazi bat- 
tleships had been located again—one in 
dry dock at Kiel and the other at Wil- 
helmshaven. The same day the Air Min- 
istry announced a resumption of RAF 
raids on the Kiel base. 


Merchantmen 3 

In the other half of the sea war—the 
Battle of Supplies in which noncombatant 
ships, including transports, supply vessels, 
and ordinary freighters, are the targets 
—Knox also announced good results in the 
Pacific. The Navy, he reported, had defi- 
nitely sunk 38 Japanese ships, comprising 
32 transport, supply, and merchant craft 
and six miscellaneous vessels; in addition, 
it had probably sunk four more and had 
damaged three. Adding the Army’s catch 
of fourteen transports and tankers prob- 
ably sunk and fourteen seriously damaged, 
that made a grand total of 56 Jap non- 
combatant ships probably sent to the bot- 
tom and seventeen seriously damaged. 
Again, this was exclusive of Java damage. 

The Secretary’s picture of U-boat war- 
fare in the Atlantic, however, revealed for 
the first time the full fury of the raiding 
campaign. He pointed out that in the 54 
days from Jan. 1-Feb. 23 inclusive no 
fewer than 114 United Nations ships were 
attacked by submarines in the western 
half of the Atlantic. Also, the trend was 
upward in February. Thus, ships attacked 
in North American and Caribbean wa- 
ters in the first 23 days of that month 
averaged one a day, against 22 for all Janu- 
ary. Similarly, vessels attacked in the outer 
ranges of the Western Atlantic reached 
31 in the limited February period, or with- 
in seven of the total for all January. 

Retaliating for these assaults, the Navy 
chief disclosed, naval forces had made a 
total of 56 attacks on U-boats—38 in Jan- 
uary and 18 in February. As a result, 
three U-boats were believed to have been 
sunk—one in January and two in Febru- 
ary—and four damaged. Including four- 
teen U-boats reported on Dec. 21 as prob- 
ably sunk or damaged in the Atlantic up 
to that date, this made a total of 21 Ger- 
man submarines so far sunk or damaged 
by American naval forces. 

Giving the British side of the Atlantic 
picture, Alexander echoed a warning by 
Prime Minister Churchill two days earlier 
—that there had been a “most serious 
increase” in Allied shipping losses in the 
Atlantic—by revealing that in order to 
cope with the new U-boat drive Britain 
had recently stepped up its aerial protec- 
tion of convoys. He warned, furthermore, 
that U-boat construction was on an un- 
precedented scale and still expanding. But 
he expressed confidence that the Atlantic 
struggle would be won if the Allies could 
bridge “the most dangerous period of the 
shipping crisis—1942.” And he declared 
that losses in convoys still averaged only 


1% of 1 per cent, or one ship in 200. 

From a long-range point of view, how- 
ever, the balance of merchant-ship losses 
was strongly in favor of the United Na- 
tions. The replacement capacity of the 
United States alone during 1942 is ex- 
pected to be at the rate of 8,000,000 tons 
a year—more than enough to offset all 
losses at the present rate. Japan’s peak 
replacement capacity, on the other hand, 
is estimated at only 475,000 tons annually. 
This is about the same as the total ton- 
nage sunk by America and Dutch action 
so far. It also represents 10 per cent of the 
total Japanese merchant fleet of 4,750,000 
tons. Thus, in merchant shipping as in 
everything else, the Japanese have been 
expending their capital resources in a 


gamble to gain a quick decision. In line ~ 


with this, the Japanese have also converted 
no less than 90 per cent of their merchant 
tonnage for war use. 





City of Hatred 


There is ‘irony in Rangoon’s name, 
which in Burmese means the End of War, 
for much of that city’s history has been 
written in blood. Begotten during an 
eighteenth-century tribal war, it has suf- 
fered sieges, riots, and uprisings. The con- 
quest in 1824 by the British was a bloody 
one. And in the city’s bustling streets, 
hatred has poisoned the air. The Burmese 
hated all the newcomers; the Hindus hated 
the British; Chinese hated Burmese. 

By this week, the End of War had 
turned into a gruesome caricature of its 
name. Acrid smoke hung over the rooftops, 
and the gold-domed Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
—the mecca of the Buddhists—was hid- 





den under a dark pall. On the wharves, 
determined men set fire to warehouses 
bursting with food and war supplies. Along 
the famous Strand, fringing the water- 
front, flames billowed out of low, spacious 
government buildings. In China, Mont- 
gomery, and Mogul Streets, fires ate 
through stocks of silks, shiny lacquerware, 
and the rarest of the Orient’s curios. 

In the Chinese and Hindu sections, an 
occasional riksha, loaded with bundles, 
was pulled quickly down a street to join 
the flood of refugees streaming northward. 
A few British patrols passed by. Furtive 
looters sneaked from the shadows to break 
into a shuttered store. In the wretched 
slums, some Dhobis (Indian washermen) 
silently watched the burning rice mills. 

The chief objective of the British was 
to destroy the industries of Rangoon. At 
Syriam, there are the refineries of the 
Burma Oil Co.—the largest producer east 
of Suez of high-octane fuel for aircraft. At 
Kanaungto, the great rice mills helped to 
make Rangoon the world’s greatest rice ex- 
porter. Near the beautiful Royal Lake are 
the Burma Railway workshops, with valu- 
able machinery. Scattered in the vicinity 
are airports, wharves and shipyards, ma- 
chine shops and warehouses. 

For the first time in this war, Britain 
had applied the scorched-earth policy with 
the same fury as the Russians and the 
Dutch. The man who gave the fateful or- 
der was the Governor of Burma, 43-year- 
old Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. A fort- 
night ago, Dorman-Smith promised to 
make of Rangoon “another Tobruk.” It 
was a pledge that could not be kept. In- 
stead, it was decided to destroy Rangoon. 
In this grim task, Dorman-Smith was aided 
by Lt. Col. Adrian St. John, head of the 
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Rangoon: the British applied scorched-earth tactics 
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Dorman-Smith, Burma’s Governor, heard native tales of bombing 


American military mission. When the Bur- 
mese workers refused to move the war 
supplies for China, 1,000 Chinese coolies 
were brought in by St. John to work at 
the wharves. The stores which could not 
be cleared out in time and the disassembled 
trucks at the General Motors plant were 
set ablaze. His job well done, Colonel St. 
John left for Mandalay in an armored car. 

He got through just ahead of the Japa- 
nese thrust at the Rangoon-Lashio rail- 
way. The battered British forces withdrew 
behind their last line of defense on the 
Sittang River. Spokesmen in London ad- 
mitted that the situation was hopeless. 
The British have from the first been out- 
numbered four or five to one. Even the 
valiant efforts of the “Flying Tigers” of 
the American Volunteer Group and the 
RAF, who last week shot down Japanese 
planes by the score, could not offset the 
enemy’s numerical superiority on the 
ground. 

The Burmese hostility toward the Brit- 
ish, the Hindus, and the Chinese was also 
an important factor. Units of the Burmese 
Army began to join the invading hordes. 
Civilians started killing Britons, looting, 
and aiding the advancing Japanese. As in 
so many other eastern lands, the curtain 
appeared about to drop on the era of white 
domination in Burma. 





Post-Mortem 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 


Popham, former British Far Eastern com- 
mander who lost his job two months be- 
fore Singapore fell, reached London last 





week. He wouldn’t talk about the war. But 
his wife did. She blamed the Malayan de- 
bacle on the “deadly inertia of the white 
population.” And she added: “These peo- 
ple continued with their parties and danc- 
ing to the very last. Any preparations at all 
made in Singapore were due entirely to my 
husband.” 





Soldier’s Soldier 


MacArthur Wins the Admiration 
of Public and Services Alike 


When Gen. Douglas MacArthur (see 
cover) united his forces north of Manila 
at the beginning of this year and withdrew 
toward the forbidding swamps and jungles 
of the Bataan’ Peninsula, the public reac- 


tion was that the maneuver marked an . 


ignominious defeat for the United States. 
And because of overwhelming superiority 
in numbers and equipment, it seemed the 
Japs would soon be able to drive Mac- 


- Arthur’s men out of their rugged little 


Philippine stronghold on the seaward side 
of Manila Bay. 
But, as President Roosevelt pointed out 
in his Feb. 23 radio address to the nation, 
for 40 years it had been American strategy 
—a strategy of necessity—to fight a de- 
laying action in the Philippines, attempt- 
ing to retire slowly into Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. And the President stressed that 
nothing that had happened since Mac- 
Arthur withdrew to the peninsula had 
caused any revision in that strategy—ex- 
cept that the American general’s defense 


had “magnificently exceeded” the experts’ 
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estimates. 

Last week, as the Bataan campaign en- 
tered its third month, MacArthur ex- 
ceeded all the estimates again. Taking 
advantage of an extended lull in Japa- 
nese activity, the American commander 
launched a sudden surprise attack against 
advanced enemy positions all along the 
front. The Japanese were forced back by 


‘from two-thirds of a mile to 5 miles, with 


the biggest American gains on the right 
flank facing Manila Bay. 

The defenders’ new line stretched from 
slightly north of Abucay on the east Ba- 
taan coast to a point between Bagac and 
Moron on the China Sea, giving them 
control of more than half the peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the general reported that 
small groups of American and Filipino 
soldiers were still harassing the enemy 
with guerrilla tactics in North and Cen- 
tral Luzon and that one such group had 
forced the Japanese to evacuate a 45-mile- 
long area in the Abra Valley, 200 miles 
north of Manila. He also revealed that 
fighting was still going on in Mindanao, 
southernmost Philippine island. And Sec- 
retary of War Stimson disclosed that he 
had received a message from Capt. Datu 
Gumbay Piang, chief of fierce Moham- 
medan Moro tribesmen now aiding in Min- 
danao’s defense, pledging that “20,000 
Moros enlisted as bolo men” would fight 
to the last. Piang added that the Moros 
were using with good effect a sword 
that had once belong to MacArthur’s 
father.* 

The advance of the nation’s hero re- 
vived the agitation to order the general 
home and give him supreme command of 
the all-American forces—or at least to res- 
cue him from possible capture by the’ 
Japanese. The renewed comment stirred 
Gen. Pugh S. Johnson into devoting his 
column on Feb. 26 to the issue. His con- 
clusion: “I don’t know for certain what 
[MacArthur’s decision] would be, but I 
would give odds that he would stay with 
his men—regardless of his sdldierly respect 
for superior authority. I only know that 
I would hate to be the man who trans- 

mitted such an order. These men are 
MacArthur’s own men, who have shown 
their willingness to die for him . . . would 
he desert them? No.” 





Surprise Party 


Like one of their 52-ton tanks grinding 
into action, the Russian Armies last week 
launched their biggest offensive all along 
the front in accordance with Stalin’s in- 
structions in his order of the day on the 
24th anniversary of the Red Army. 

The greatest Soviet success was scored 
on the northwest front at Staraya Russa 





*Maj. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, military 
governor of the Philippines, 1900-01. ; 
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(old Russia). In this little town, a one- 
time watering place set on the south 
shore of Lake Ilmen amid deep forests, the 
Russians cut off and trapped the entire 
German Sixteenth Army Corps under 
Colonel General von Busch. The details 
of the action form a classic example of 
Soviet tactics. 

The chief attack was made at night. 
Guided by guerrillas, the Russians ad- 
vanced in waist-deep snow along the frozen 
rivers and across the swamp trails, avoid- 
ing the strongly held villages. For pro- 
tection against the extreme cold, they 
smeared their faces with an ointment. As 
paths were cleared through the Nazi mine 
fields, artillery was brought up mounted on 
runners, while sleds carried ammunition. 
By daylight the Reds had worked far be- 
hind the German positions. Then they 
sprang the trap. As in so many of the 
Soviet’s daring operations the commander 
was a young man, Lt. Gen. Pavel Kuroch- 
kin, the 41-year-old son of a collective 
farmer. 





A People at War 


Cable From Melbourne Paints 
a Picture of Quiet Efficiency 


Melbourne is as far from Tokyo as San 
Francisco is, and the march of war to their 
own shores has shocked the Australian peo- 
ple as much as it has Americans. Last week, 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent in Melbourne 
cabled the following eyewitness description 
of the city’s reaction to war: 


You come into this city and it is very 
peaceful and far from war, despite bombs 
on Darwin and newsboys shouting: “New 
Raid on Port Moresby!” And then you 
begin to realize why it is quiet and peace- 
ful, and you know this is a country at 
war. You also realize that there is a 
generation missing. There are old men, 
middle-aged men, girls, and youths, but 
only a few young men. The others are in 
the Middle East, New Guinea, flying over 
Europe, training in Canada, or—and per- 
haps this is why some older people and 
some girls seem tense and sad—in what- 
ever prison camp they went to from 
Greece, Crete, or Singapore. Or they are 
preparing and manning defenses around 
Australia’s own coast. What men you see 
wear the khaki of the army, the bright 
blue—not the British gray-blue—of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, and the dark 
blue of the navy. 

The city needs this color to offset the 
sandbagged buildings and the boarded-up 
windows of the shops. The wide streets are 
nearly empty of normal traffic. Australians 
have forgotten what a traffic jam looks 
like since gasoline rationing laid up their 
cars. They travel packed like sardines in 
trains and streetcars. They pay their fares 





to women conductors doing the jobs their 
husbands used to do and, incidentally, 
looking smarter in their brown uniforms 
than the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force in 
blue and the Women’s Army Auxiliary in 
khaki. 

After business hours clerks and business- 
men go home carrying unwrapped pur- 
chases—this voracious war demands even 
wrapping paper—and they hurry because 
their slit trenches are not finished or be- 
cause they must dig to grow vegetables, 
the latest shortage. After the evening, made 
long by daylight-saving time, has faded 
into the “brownout,” many go to first-aid 
classes or wardens’ meetings or don the 
green uniforms of the Volunteer Defense 
Corps (home guard) for night training. 

Few suburbanites— and this city of 
1,000,000 is primarily a city of suburban 
homes, lacking apartment or hotel life— 
ever see the city by night now. Night- 
shift workers passing through in darkened 
trains don’t notice the city in the general 
blackness. The theaters are full of service- 
men and girls, but before they empty and 
after the crowd vanishes again they are 
part of a half-dead world. 

From a few street lights fall little beams 
that intensify the surrounding darkness. 
Occasionally people show in them, like 
actors walking through a spotlight—a cop, 
a soldier, a girl warden checking on roof 
spotters, or a drunk. There is a brief burst 
of life at 3 a.m. as shifts change for thou- 
sands working in the plants making guns, 
explosives, shells, airplanes, and Bren gun 


carriers. Then the cops and wardens have 
the city to themselves again. 

Shortages are beginning to pinch, but 
not seriously. Taxes are heavy but aren’t 
intolerable. Life for almost everyone js 
harder, but there is still some sport and 
plenty of relaxation. Things have changed 
enough, however, to make people slightly 
angry when visitors say: “You don’t know 
there’s a war on.” They do know. 





Powder Flare 


Snug in his Wardman Park Hotel apart- 
ment in Washington on Feb 21, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox turned on his radio, 
What he heard almost jolted him out of 
his chair. It was a short-wave broadcast 
from Sydney by Martin Agronsky, roving 
NBC reporter, who charged that anti- 
aircraft ammunition used by one American 
warship in the Far East had so deteriorated 
with age that it proved ineffective. 

Knox immediately roused Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet, and Adnmiiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, naval ordnance chief, by 
telephone. He ordered an inquiry started 
at once, although Blandy assured him the 
report was untrue and that within reason- 
able limits ammunition did not deteriorate 
from age. Last week, Blandy said that he 
had deduced from Agronsky’s remark the 
identity of the ship concerned. He added: 
“T queried the ship’s commander and was 
assured there was no powder deterioration.” 











Acme 


Back to Normalcy: Prohibition was lifted in Hawaii last week, and 
bathers returned to the beaches. But the barbed-wire entanglements on 
Waikiki presented a menace to young women with skirted bathing suits. 
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Sea Frontier 
Admiral Andrews Tackles Task 
of Guarding East Coast Lanes 


Since Dec. 7, the vast stretch of water 
between Nova Scotia and Florida has 
been a front line in the war. The battles 
fought on it are quick, bitter, and devoid 
of glory. Yet the men in the destroyers, 
patrol boats, blimps, and planes are wag- 
ing a struggle of crucial importance in 
the war against the Axis—the battle to 
clear the sea lanes of the Western Atlantic 
of Axis U-boats. On the outcome rests the 
ability of the United States to supply the 
fighting fronts all over the world and to 
keep its own industrial machine in full 
operation. 


Andrews 


This front is called the Eastern Sea 
Frontier of the United States. On Feb. 16 
it received a commander—Rear Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews. Under his direction 
are now united all anti-submarine activi- 
ties in the First through the Sixth Naval 
Districts. For the United States Navy 
this forms a unique command, although 
the British earlier in the war appointed a 
full admiral in command of the Western 
Approaches, who fills a somewhat similar 
function. 

The job. calls for experience in coordin- 
ated action and in the operation of nearly 
every type of vessel. Admiral Andrews ac- 
quired experience on Navy ships that 
ranged from tugs to battleships. He started 
out on the ill-fated Maine. He was an en- 
sign on the Dolphin, the yacht then as- 
signed to the use of the Secretary of the 
Navy. By the end of the last war he was 
the youngest captain in the Navy. From 
1922 to 1926 he was commander of the 
Presidential yacht Mayflower and naval 
aide to the President. (Some of Andrews’ 
most valuable ships in his present com- 
mand are former private yachts.) His last 
sea assignment before coming to New York 
in 1941.as commandant of the Third Naval 
District was as head of the Scouting Force 
of the United States Fleet. : 

Andrews was born 62 years ago in 
Galveston, Texas. He went to Texas Uni- 
versity and one day received a telegram 
from his father to come home and take an 
examination for Annapolis. Andrews now 
admits: “I didn’t even know where An- 
napolis was and I never had seen a ship in 
my life. I packed my books, read the life 
of Andrew Jackson on the train, and the 
first question on the examination was a 
brief sketch of the life of Andrew Jackson.” 
Ever since he has been exploring the 
frontiers of the sea. 

To cope with the submarines menacing 
the Eastern Sea Frontier of the United 
States, Andrews’ task is the difficult one 
of spreading far too few destroyers and 
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Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, commander of the Eastern Sea frontier 


small patrol craft, airplanes and blimps to 
meet the enemy in this vital area. 

The headquarters of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier is located in Manhattan. Here 
the operations of five naval districts, 
Army and Navy aircraft are directed. In 
large chart rooms airplanes, merchant 
ships, enemy submarines, our surface ves- 
sels are all plotted with the utmost ac- 
curacy. With a staff of experienced offi- 
cers, shipping is routed, convoys planned, 
protection provided. 

The Army counterpart is the Eastern 
Theater of Operations commanded by Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum supplementing in- 
adequate naval forces. Army and Navy 
officers side by side in the Eastern Sea 
Frontier Headquarters direct operations— 
Army bombers patrol sea lanes side by 
side with Navy craft. The coordination of 
every available force of the Army and 
Navy is thrown into the breach. 

Submarine activity is expected to in- 
crease. War materials to Britain, oil to the 


Eastern Seaboard—the most vital arteries 
of the Allied war effort—flow through the 
Eastern Sea Frontier area. A few destroy- 
ers, blimps, aircraft, patrol vessels have a 
job that would be a full time test for a 
fleet. The inadequacy of these forces led 
President Roosevelt to say at a press con- 
ference last week that there is very little 
butter for a great deal of bread. 





AAF Ace 


At a secret air base, hidden deep in 
Java, a stocky man with a quick smile last 
week received two coveted United States 
Army decorations—the Purple Heart and 
the Silver Star. He was Col. Eugene L. 
Eubank, who arrived from the Philippines 
to take command of the American Air 
Force in the Netherlands Indies. The cita- 
tions were for “conspicuous gallantry in 
supervising the dispersal of planes and per- 
sonnel during a Japanese raid on an ait- 
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offensive already unter way. 


struggle.” 


Leningrad to the Crimea. 


cesses. 





c 


‘Tiree months ago the Red Army 
executed the most difficult of all maneu- 
vers—the passage from the defensive to 
the offensive. And last week Stalin called 
for another great strategic undertaking— 
that of intensifying the effort in a major 


In his “order of the day,” the. Soviet 
leader set the task for the army’s future 
with the directive: “We shall throw the 
enemy from the gates of Leningrad and 
liberate White Russia, the Ukraine, and 
the Crimea. The Red Banners will again 
fly over the whole Soviet land.” The 
magnitude of this mission and the stake 
involved were evaluated by Hitler in his 
recent Munich message when he said that 
the German Army was facing the “final 


Although the anniversary offensive has 
not gained its full momentum or pro- 
gressed sufficiently to estimate its decisive 
character, its initial movements and gains 
reveal something of the grand strategy 
which set in motion the Red Army on the 
entire 1,700 miles of battlefront from 


An analysis of this gigantic movement 
shows that the front has been divided 
into a north and a south sector. The 
dividing line runs generally west from 
the Kursk area to the Pripet Marshes. 
It is now clear that the drives in the north 
sector are designed to throw the enemy 
from the gates of Leningrad and to liber- 
ate White Russia, and those in the south 
are to drive the invaders from the Ukraine 
and the Crimea. In both sectors the main 
pushes are well timed and coordinated 
with simultaneous subsidiary drives. They 
are so regulated that impetus, through 
the judicious use of reserves, may be im- 
parted to any one front in furthering a 
parallel advance and in exploiting suc- 


In the north, the sector is further di- 
vided into two fronts, one centered about 


The Red Army’s Anniversary Drive 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 
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Newsweek map—Starworth 
The Russians launched their big- 
gest offensive (arrows) 


Leningrad and the other around Smo- 
lensk. The effort to drive the enemy from 
the gates of Leningrad is being carried 
out by three coordinated attacks. That 
southeast of the city is a direct attempt 
to turn the right flank of the German 
lines of circumvallation of the city. Suc- 
cess here would cut the 10-mile corridor 
that carries the siege lines to the town 


_of Schliisselburg—the north anchor of 


the entire German front—free the south 


eee) 


coast of Lake Ladoga, and open per- 
manent railway communication with 
Moscow, now temporarily established on 
tracks laid over the ice. 

The thrust to the south is against 
Novgorod and is designed to clear the 
region north of Lake Ilmen and to cut 
the railroad lines to the west and the 
German retreat line south of the lake. 
The attack around Staraya Russa is a 
local encircling movement against the 
strong enemy garrison in that region, 
claimed by the Russians to have en- 
trapped nearly 100,000 Germans. If these 
three coordinated attacks are successful, 
they will not only attain the first of the 
Stalin objectives but will clear the Ger- 
mans from the rectangle between Lakes 
Peipus and Ilmen lying east of the 
Estonia-Latvia border. 

The movement to free White Russia is 
centered about Smolensk. The offensive 
here is on a huge scale and organized as 
a three-pronged drive. The two prongs on 
the north side of the Smolensk bulge 
are aimed against the Vitebsk and Rzhev 
salients, and the third is pointed on Smo- 
lensk. Success here would regain the 
triangle Rzhev-Vyazma-Smolensk, open 
the way for the clearance of White Rus- 
sia, relieve the whole Moscow area of 
any serious German springtime offensive, 
and dangerously threaten the whole Ger- 
man structure north of the line Kursk- 
Pripet Marshes. 

The effort in the south sector to evict 
the invader from the Ukraine and the 
Crimea is centered in the main offensive 
launched against Dniepropetrovsk and 
the line of the great bend of the Dnieper. 
This drive has already cut the railroad 
communications between Kharkov and 
the Crimea and is reported threatening 
the German river defenses in this area. 

The movement to the south of Stalino 
is a parallel drive, coordinated with the 
main effort, and is aimed to isolate the 
strongly fortified German zone Mariupol- 
Taganrog along the coast of the Sea of 
Azov. These thrusts, timed with the at- 
tacks in the Crimea, are designed to carry 
the Russian front to the line of the 
Dnieper, in order to create a barrier to 
what Hitler recently called “the impend- 
ing spring struggle.” 





—— 








drome” early in the Battle of the Philip- 
pines. 

Medals are an old story to Eubank. Last 
year he was recommended for the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross after he led a 
squadron of Flying Fortresses from San 
Francisco to the Philippines without a 
mishap. Earlier, he had been commended 
for preparing the mass flight of B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortresses to Hawaii. Eubank is cut 
to order for the touch and go command 
in Java. He is cool-headed and com- 
pletely fearless. His specialty is ‘offensive 


bombardment tactics, but his 25 years of 
service embrace all types of flying ex- 
perience. In addition, he has completed the 
rigorous courses of the Tactical and the 


“Command and General Staff Schools. 


On the job, Eubank is earnest and in- 
tense. In personal life, he is the Hollywood 
idea of a flier: affable, easy-going, gre- 
garious, and something of a wisecracker. 
He thinks he is good. He is. In a man of 
less technical competence, his daring would 
be called reckless. 

One story illustrates his attitude. In 





“ 


1928, in Dayton, Ohio, Eubank was pilot- 
ing an experimental bomber, with a full 
load of explosives. In mid-air, the plane 
caught on fife, and soon the metal parts of 
the engine mount began to melt in the ter- 


rific heat. Calmly, the officer ordered the | 


civilian observer to parachute to the 
ground. Then, with the engine ablaze, he 
landed his plane and helped extinguish the 
fire. When he was asked why he stayed 
aloft in a plane that was about to be blown 
to bits, Eubank replied: “Oh, I just wanted 
to know what was wrong.” 
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‘Attack! Becomes Watchword 
of a U.S. Weary of Retreat 


Marshall Sounds Keynote 
as F.D.R.-Revamped Army Puts 


New Emphasis on Air Force 


To the tune of continuing defeats for 
the United Nations in the Pacific, there 
was mounting clamor in the United States 
last week for an offensive strategy. From 
military experts, from dinner-table strate- 
gists, from oratorical rostrums, and from 
editorial typewriters came a growing cry: 
“Attack! Attack!” And from Washington, 
as this week opened, came signs that the 
government itself was going to adopt a 
more aggressive policy. 


Demands 

Wendell L. Willkie, nominal Republican 
party head, was a leader in the drop-the- 
defensive drive. Addressing the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences at 
Hollywood Feb. 26, he said the time had 
come to strike and to win; that, weary of 
“defense rallies” and “Defense Bonds,” he 
wanted to hear more of “victory 
rallies” and “bombardment 
bonds.” “For,” Willkie added, “if 
the victories of totalitarianism 
have taught us anything, it is 
that those who win strike first.” 

At New York, Maxim Litvin- 
off, Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, called upon his 
nation’s allies to open a second 
major front against the Axis in 
Western Europe this spring. Hint- 
ing strongly at Russian im- 
patience with lack of support, he 
told the Overseas Press Club that 
“we are proud that it has fallen 
to our lot to smash Hitler’s war 
machine, but we by no means in- 
sist on exclusive rights.” And, 
criticizing the withholding of 
troops and equipment in defen- 
sive positions, he urged the United 
Nations to see to it that by spring 
“there should be no idle armies, 
immobile navies, immobile air 
fleets.” 

The Litvinoff speech had been 
pointed up the day before in Lon- 
don, when W. Averell Harriman, 
American Lend-Lease Executive, 
took notice of criticism of Amer- 





he said, understood the delay. But, in 
Washington, where the slowdown in sup- 
plies for the Soviet has been a matter of 
concern for some time, it was feared that 
the underlying reasons—Army claims and 
shipping shortages—would prevent a full 
flow of supplies to Russia until June. 

Among others pleading for an offensive 
philosophy was Maj. Alexander D. Sever- 
sky, Russian-born flier and plane designer, 
who called for an all-out air offensive with 
5,000 planes bombing the heart of Japan. 
The New York Herald Tribune warned 
that the Allies must see “their outnum- 
bered forces fighting desperately in some 
sectors if all is not to be lost.” From Jan 
Masaryk, Vice Prime Minister of the 
Czecho-Solvakian government-in-exile, 
came the call for a “now or never all-out 
Allied war effort.” 


Results 

A portentous hint came March 2 from 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff. In a letter to Warren R. Austin, 
Vermont Republican, read to the Senate 





as it debated a $32,762,737,900 war ap- 
propriation, the general said: “The time has 
now come when we must proceed with the 
business of carrying the war to the enemy 
and not permitting the greater portion of 
our armed forces and our valuable material 
to be immobilized within the continental 
United States.” 

Warning against outcries that forces be 
held back to defend spots all over the 
country, Marshall wrote: 

“The enemy is undoubtedly employing 
submarines close inshore for the purpose of 
restraining our efforts to engage our planes, 
and ground troops so far as practicable, 
offensively in distant theaters. 

“Further, I feel that we must expect 
isolated air raids of a few planes directed 
against us for no other purpose than to 
create a public reaction which will adverse- 
ly affect the sound military purpose of de- 
feating the enemy in theaters distant from 
our shores.” 

The Marshall letter foreshadowed a 
Presidential order streamlining the Army 
for fast offensive action and giving added 
prestige to the Air Force (see page 20). 
The order set up three basic units: the 
ground forces, under Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair; supply forces, under Maj. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, and the air forces, 
under Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 

In an additional forward step the same 
day, Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles announced an 
agreement with Free French 
forces for the defense of strategic 
French possessions in the Pacific, ° 
including the islands of New Cale- 
donia and New Oceania. Under 
the agreement, the United States 
“recognizes that French island 
possessions in that area are under 
the effective control of the French 
National Committee established 
in London,” and agrees to co- 
operate with that committee “and 
with no other French authori- 
ties.” 


Significance 





The theory of swift, sharp of- 
fensive is traditional with the 
United States Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. But the current prob- 
lem is such as to put a temporary 
crimp in tradition—we must have 
men and equipment, we must de- 
cide where to send them in a war 
ranging around the globe, we 
must have the ships to carry 
them, and we must decide the 
best time to strike. The answer 
to none can sprout overnight. 





ica’s failure to fulfill her commit- 
ments to Russia. The Russians, 


Carlisle in The Washington Post’ 


“The Enemy’s Advantage” 


Just now, the shipping short- 
age and naval weaknesses are the 
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chief restraints to offensives—and even to 
strong delaying actions by American or 
British forces. The Navy,- burdened by 
convoy duties in connection with the ship- 
ment of supplies for scattered actions, can 
launch no large-scale offensive of its own. 
And the Air Force theory of an all-out 
offensive against Japan is hampered by 
the lack of bases, of shipping facilities, and 
of an overland route for deliveries to, say, 
Alaska. 

On the dispersionist side, it is held that 
the presence of American troops in all 
theaters of war is advantageous to the 
morale of the other United Nations, though 
not if in such small numbers that they, 
too, would be overwhelmed by the enemy. 
Those who favor hitting the enemy now, 
wherever he can be found, argue that 
within a year or so the nation will have 
all the men and equipment needed for 
offensives throughout the world, even if 
losses are suffered in dispersed activities 
meanwhile. 

But the anti-dispersionists declare that 
by waiting until all-out attacks are possi- 
ble, available shipping during the interval 
can be more efficiently used for shipping 
supplies to the Russians, British, and 
Chinese than for sending weak, inefficient 
forces to losing theaters. 

As to the Russian demands, Litvinoff’s 
appeal for a second European: front was 
aimed, chiefly, at use of the British Army 
now held for the defense of Great Britain. 
He indicated clearly that he knew Ameri- 
cans could not arrive in force in time. But 
the British plan for an invasion through 
Italy went out when the Libyan campaign 
hit a snag and the Japanese entered the 
war. Of two. alternatives, France or Scan- 
dinavia, the latter probably would be 
easier to handle because of a simpler ship- 
ping problem. 





A Streamlined Army 


One feature of military organization in 
which the Germans have excelled both in 
this war and the last is that which is called 
the chain of command. This is simply the 
setup by which orders are passed from 
higher officers down to lower ones and 
conflicts of authority and red tape avoided. 
This week President Roosevelt reorgan- 
ized the higher command of the American 
Army and in some ways brought it up to 
the Nazi standard. And the entire mili- 
tary and naval organization of the United 
Nations in the Pacific appeared headed 
for a similar shake-up. 

The United States Army reorganiza- 
tion was established by executive order. 
By its terms the Army was divided into 
three distinct groups, each taking its or- 
ders from Gen. George C. Marshall. the 
present Chief of Sta* These are the 
ground forces, the Army Air Forces, and 
the service of supply. The ground forces 
include wh :t used to be the separate or- 





Somervell, supplies; McNair, ground forces; Arnold, air forces 


ganizations of Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Armored 
Force and were placed under the com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, for- 
merly Chief of Staff in Army headquarters. 
The air services include all Army Air 
Corps units and will be commanded by 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the 
present Air Force. The supply service is 
to be headed by Maj. Gen. Brehon B 
Somervell, onetime WPA administrator 
for New York City. 

The general effect of the order. aside 
from simplifying the commands. is to re- 
duce the old Regular Army to a basis of 
equality with the Air Corps and the serv- 
ices thal suppiy tue military forces. It is 
an almost compiele answer to the ad- 
vocales vi a separale airforce because it 
releases the Army Air Corps from the 
control of old-line officers without at- 
templing the hazardous experiment of 
combining it with the naval air forces. 
The new supply service will probably 
have many of the duties filled in Germany 
by the Todt Organization—which is in 
turn really a descendant of the railway sec- 
tion of the general staff, pioneered by the 
Germais. 

In the Pacific, the chain of command 
set up by the United Nations was a com- 
plicated one. At the top stood President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Underneath them were the Chiefs of Staff 
Committees in Washington, composed of 
high British and American officers. In 
London there was the anomalous Pacific 
War Council with representatives of Brit- 
ain, Australia. New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and, according to an invi- 
tation extended by Churchill last week, a 
Chinese delegate. 

The executive head of the United Na- 
tions in the Southwest Pacific was Gen. 
Sir Archibald Wavell. This week Wavell 





was relieved of hiscommand,and ordered to 
return to his old headquarters in India— 
now menaced by the Japanese in Burma. 
Ever since the fall of Singapore, Wavell 
has had few British troops under him and 
with the Japanese assault on Java his 
command more or less fell apart. 

Both the Dutch and Australians have 
resented an arrangement in which the 
orders seemed to come from London and 
Washington. Hubertus J. van Mook. 
Lieutenant Governor General of — the 
Netherlands Indies, this week complained 
that Wavell’s command had been “super- 
imposed” on the Indies with the result 
that the offensive was neglected And in 
Australia there was a meeting ol civilian 
and military authorities for the purpose 
of forging a new strategy. 





Designs for Offense 


In 1885 a 45-year-old naval officer, Capt. 
Alfred T. Mahan, was reading Mommsen’s 
“History of Rome” in the library of the 
English Club at Lima. Peru. He speculated 
on “How different things might have been. 
could Hannibal have invaded Italy by 
sea.” When he returned to the United 
States in 1886 to lecture at the new Naval 
War College in Newport, Mahan decided 
to investigate naval history in relation to 
general history. 

He came to the conclusion that adequate 
sea power, used offensively as his great 
hero, Lord Nelson, had used it during the 
Napoleonic wars, insured world power. In 
1890 he published “The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History,” which won him ad- 
mirers in Germany and Japan and alsu 
was translated into French, Russian, Span- 
ish, and Italian. But in the United States 
the book earned him a rebuke. He was or- 
dered to sea by the Chief of the Bureau 
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of Navigation, who wrote him: “It is not 
the business of a naval officer to write 
books.” After his ideas were taken up en- 
thusiastically in England, however, they 
were received more cordially by the Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Mahan, who died a few months after 
war broke out in Europe in 1914, was re- 
buked again last week when Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam Fergus Kernan, 50-year-old field-ar- 
tillery officer on active duty at Camp 
Bowie, Brownwood, Texas, published “De- 
fense Will Not Win the War.” Colonel 
Kernan heads one chapter “Mahan Was 
Wrong!” and writes: 

“From the Battle of Waterloo ta the 
cracking of the bloated and pompous silli- 
ness called the Maginot Line, the grand 
strategy of the West had gone to sleep in 
the shadow cast by the myth of sea power 
... And during this entire period it was 
believed in England (as it is believed in 
some influential quarters in America to- 
day) that sea power was sufficient to up- 
hold Western Civilization to the end of 
time, that any threat launched against de- 
mocracy could be parried, first, by the 
right combination of naval powers; second, 


by defending until the enemy wore himself 
out in the attack .-. . The lesson we must 
learn from history is that in an all-out 
continental war (and this war is the daddy 
of them all) every effort that is not aimed 
at the heart of the enemy .. . at his central 
military force, is bound to be indecisive.” 

But Mahan, too, had foreseen the ad- 
vantage of offensive strategy, and he once 
wrote: “If a snake got into the room the 
position should not be estimated by ability 
to get out of the room one’s self, but by 
power to get rid of the snake.” 

Kernan believes the ideal target for of- 
fensive action is Italy. “Without Italy,” 
Kernan writes, “German influence over 
Spain and Vichy-France is weakened, the 
Balkan conquests rendered. insecure, the 
chains loosened on the limbs of Greece. And 
with Italy in the hands of the enemy, Tur- 
key will surely come unstuck and join the 
Allies, and the Dardanelles, back door to 
Berlin, will be thrown wide open. Italy is 
the solar-plexus of the Axis, as Germany is 
its spearhead, and Japan its nether-end, 
and a right recognition of the tremendous 
strategic opportunity involved requires that 
we undertake immediately, without a 
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glance at Dakar or Martinique or North 
Africa, the stupendous, breath-taking, his- 
tory-making task of the invasion of Italy.” 

The job would take an armored, motor- 
ized force of 200,000 men to start with, 
according to Kernan, with another 200,000 
to follow every month “until victory is 
achieved.” He also asks for three-fourths of 
the American Fleet, at least half the Brit- 
ish Fleet, and “every bombing plane and 
every transport of both nations.” He wants 
to start this spring. 

Meanwhile, Kernan says we can afford 
to ignore the Japanese. In his opinion they 
are merely the tools of Hitler, who planned 
and timed the attack on Pearl Harbor to 
allow for recuperation after the smashing 
of his schedule by the Russians and “in 
the hope of deflecting attention from his 
weakness.” The United States for the time 
being is not “in danger of invasion by any 
power on earth and is therefore free to 
concentrate her strength in absolute offen- 
sive action against the Axis provided we 
have the means to do so.” We have the 
man power, the sea power, plus the air 
power, and all we need is the courage, he 
concludes. 





Do the Conquerors of Crete Plan a Spring Invasion of Britain? 


As spring approaches, the conviction has grown in Britain that 
Hitler may strike at the British Isles rather than at Russia or 
in the Mediterranean. This view was supported in a cable re- 
ceived from a NewsweeEx correspondent, who recently arrived 


Britain 

All the conditions in Britain and on the 
Continent are the most favorable for an 
invasion of the British Isles since Dun- 
kerque. Britain’s sea defenses are stretched 
out to the fullest extent; production is 
plagued with dissension and mismanage- 
ment; and the government has admitted 
openly that it is under heavy strain. The 
well-planned failure to bomb England ex- 
tensively for the last ten months is pro- 
ducing the desired complacent overcon- 
fidence. The situation in Eire is perfect for 
Hitler’s strategy. 

But the main point is this. It is axiomatic 
with Hitler and the Nazis that even with 
all Europe and Asia occupied and con- 
quered, Germany cannot lay down arms 
until the decision has been taken with 
England, and for Hitler’s purpose the de- 
cision must take place on English soil. The 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the rest 
of the German Fleet were never intended 
to function as raiders. It would be too 
dangerous and would not repay the risk. 
However, as one arm of the invasion plan 
they are most formidable. Other indica- 
tions of the drift come in reports that the 
Nazis are reworking and enlarging small 
civilian airfields well inland from the 
Channel, and hence practically unnoticed. 
There is also the stealthy but steady send- 
ing of crack troops to scattered areas of 
Holland and Belgium for “training.” 


Sky over Crete 





International 


in London from Switzerland. His dispatch appears below in the 
first column and is based on reports current in Swiss circles. In 
the third column is part of an analysis of the Battle of Crete, ap- 
pearing in the authoritative British Army Quarterly. 


Crete 


The importance of the Battle of Crete 
in the history of warfare is already absolute 
. .. It was certainly in the class of Crécy 
and Cambrai as a classical exhibition of 
tactical novelty. In the same way that the. 
bowmen overturned the armored knights 


. at the one, and the tanks crashed through 


the static defenses at the other, the Ger- 
man parachutists and troops from air 
transports and gliders at Crete were revers- 
ing a long-established order. 

The defenders of Crete . . . were taken 
by surprise tactically, found they were in- 
adequately armed, and lost contact with 
each other, resolving themselves only too 
often into isolated bodies of bewildered 
men. Crete—for all the parachutists with 
broken ankles—was a triumphant success 
... The Germans might well have deduced 
from the results obtained that an aerial in- 
vasion of Britain, on a very much larger 
scale, might indeed be practicable. Un- 
doubtedly clumsy Junkers would soon be 
shot down by the Royal Air Force in the 
daylight, but supposing the chief forces 
were sent by night—or sent to Eire? 

The Battle of Crete had demonstrated 
for the first time the total power of the 
properly employed military air arm. The 
defenders had controlled the sea and land. 
The attackers wrested that control from 
them by air action alone. That was the 
wonder and the novelty and the menace. 
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Mystery Alarm at Los Angeles 
Bares Army and Navy Confusion 


‘Yes’ and ‘No’ Statements 
on Affair Arouse Whole Nation; 
Broadway Prepares for Raid 


The anti-aircraft guns began to boom at 
8:12 a.m. Feb. 25. Citizens of Los Angeles 
tumbled from their beds and homes into 
the darkness of a blackout to scan a sky 
streaked by giant searchlights “like the 
world premiére of a movie.” Excited ci- 
vilian observers reported that they saw 
planes in flights ranging from one to 200. 
An air-raid warden took out after what he 
thought was a Japanese spy signaling the 
enemy planes, fell, and broke his leg. Po- 
lice said a large blimp or balloon had been 
seen blundering among the shrapnel bursts 
over the city. More cynical and quiet ob- 
servers saw nothing at all. 

The shooting continued for an hour and 
three minutes. By that time 1,430 rounds 
had been fired, but the only known damage 
was to houses and yards hit by splinters 
and dud shells. No bombs had _ been 
dropped, no aircraft downed. Citizens and 
officials, made alert by the submarine 
shelling off Santa Barbara two days earlier, 
had seen to it that the blackout was effec- 
tive. But it caused the most severe traffic 
jam in the city’s history, and was respon- 
sible for accidents in which six persons 
lost their lives. 

That was the setting for the most con- 





. ..@ punctured auto gas tank, and an unexplode 





fusing air-raid alarm since the United 
States entered the war. Los Angeles and 
other West Coast cities were puzzled and 
apprehensive of whom to believe and what 
to expect in the future. Conflicting and 
contradictory explanations of the whole 
thing roused a hail of criticism throughout 
the rest of the country. 

The first accounting came from Secre- 


tary of the Navy Frank Knox a few hours’ 





International 


Coast “Raid”: Home damage .. . 


2 - - 


d shell from anti-aircraft fire 


after the all clear had sounded. Brushing 
it off as a false alarm, he said: “There were 
no planes over Los Angeles last night, at 
least that’s our understanding. None has 
been found, and a very wide reconnais- 
sance has been carried on.” The next day 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, ignor- 
ing the Knox statement, further contorted 
the incident with the explanation that 
some fifteen aircraft of mysterious origin 
had flown over the city. He surmised that 


“they may have come from commercial’ 


services operated by enemy agents” for 
the sake of upsetting morale or doing re- 
connaissance work. 

There official statements ended. But lo- 
cal authorities wondered where the “com- 
mercial” planes of the Stimson statement 
could be based without discovery. And in 
the face of a report that the confusion had 
been caused by naval planes returning 
from patrol with orders to ignore signalled 
queries from the ground, Army and Navy 
officers denied that there existed on the 
Coast such lack of cooperation as that ex- 
emplified by the chiefs of the two services. 
Criticism 

Republican Rep. Leland M. Ford, 
speaking for his California constituents, 
accused both Army and Navy of issuing 
“fake reports” and demanded a proper ex- 
planatic “This kind of activity will de- 
stre onfidence and lower morale in the 
nation,” he said. “Our people ought to 
know whether this was a practice raid, 
whether it was a political raid, or what 
kind of a raid it was. The morale of Cali- 
fornia is extremely high, and our people 
can take the truth, but they do resent this 
program of misrepresentation and wonder 
what it is all about. They are not jittery 
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and were not hysterical, 
but they are beginning 
to believe that the Army 
and Navy are. The truth 
should be given in this 
matter.” 

The New York Times, 
demanding an explana- 
tion of “The Los Angeles 
Mystery,” asked: “Is it 
possible that our whole 
system of supervision is 
so lax that a group of 
‘enemy aliens’ can casu- 
ally take off from their 
own planes on nearby 
American airfields and 
fly over our cities at 
night?” The New York 
Herald Tribune placed 
the blame on red tape 
rather than Knox or 
Stimson individually, but 
added: “Let them keep 
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their post-mortems to 
themselves if they dis- 
agree and if they expect 
the country to continue 
to have faith in our pub- 
lic statements.” 

Meanwhile, James M. 
Landis, OCD Director, 
was taking further steps 
to safeguard the nation’s 
coasts. On the evening 
after the Los Angeles 
scare, he ordered regional directors in 
affected areas to blackout all advertis- 
ing signs, store-window displays, and sim- 
ilar lighting which could not be extin- 
guished at once in case of an air-raid alert. 

“Tt is vital that this step be taken to in- 
sure effective, immediate, total blackout 
of these vulnerable communities in case of 
air raid,” he said. “I know this may in- 
volve sacrifice on the part of citizens in 
many communities, but these are times in 
which the safety of the entire community 
depends upon the cooperation of all of us 
and upon the willingness of each individ- 
ual to sacrifice his own interests where 
that is necessary.” 

New York City’s glaring Times Square, 
already well prepared for a blackout, re- 
ceived an ultimatum from Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. Unless all spectacular ad- 
vertising signs in the city were rewired so 
that they could be extinguished immedi- 
ately in case of an alarm, he said, they 
would be darkened permanently. In most 
cases such steps already had been taken; 
= others were given ten days to fall into 
ne. 

And in an added effort to prepare New 
York, police announced that 400 teachers 
from twelve public and private colleges 
and universities in the city, after taking a 
two-day, five-hour course in civilian de- 
fense themselves, would start to teach the 
city’s 677 zone wardens and 5,794 sector 
wardens, They also will teach them teach- 
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“When Doctors Disagree” 


ing tricks, so that these students, in turn, 
may indoctrinate some 232,527 post ward- 
ens. 

Before issuing his order, Landis had ap- 
peared before the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee to answer charges, 
brought chiefly by Sen. Kenneth McKel- 
lar, Tennessee Democrat, that the OCD 
had not yet done away with expenditures 
for the “frills and furbelows” which 
roused such a tempest in Congress. In 
passing a $100,000,000 OCD appropriation 
the previous week, House and Senate had 
banned any expenses for “fan dancing” 
and kindred activities. 

Landis defended his organization strong- 
ly. He admitted the main purpose of OCD 
was to prepare the nation’s civilian de- 
fense against attack of all kinds, but told 
his questioners: “Surely, you wouldn’t 
prohibit this agency from doing its prime 
job of educational work.” The committee, 
still highly critical, agreed to adjourn the 
hearings for 30 days to give Landis still 
more time to whip things into shape. 

And Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
resignation as assistant OCD director in 
charge of volunteer participation was 
prompted by Congressional complaining, 
revealed that she was through with gov- 
ernment work as long as her husband re- 
mained in office: 

“TI can’t take a government position be- 
cause of my being the President’s wife—I 
found that out.” 


‘as material witnesses 


Sherlock School 


Samuel Cohen and Albert Laemmle, am- 
bitious New Jerseyites, wanted to be 
G-men so much their “training” eventu- 
ally cost them nearly $5,000 and landed 
them in the lap of the FBI in New York 
against their 
“mentor,” George Wechsler, who was 
charged with impersonating a government 
officer. 

Wechsler, who claimed to be a law 
graduate of Fordham University in New 
York, represented himself to Cohen and 
Laemmle as a Secret Service agent with 
FBI connections, according to P. E. Fox- 
worth, assistant FBI director. Cohen, the 
first to enlist, quit a job as bus driver in 
Jersey City four years ago and since had 
paid about $2,000 for detective “training.” 
Laemmle, erstwhile apartment  superin- . 
tendent in Woodcliff, N. J., came later 
and paid more. He was said to have given 
$3,000 in two years for his lessons. In 
return, Wechsler ladled out advice and 
“expense money”—sometimes as little as 
20 cents a day. 

The “instructions,” Foxworth recounted, 
consisted principally in peering through 
the windows of restaurants, snooping 
about dark street corners, into subway 
stations, and, latterly, around brothels and 
gambling houses. One of the special tests 
of endurance was to go hungry into a 
restaurant, pick out some suspect, and 
watch him eat a hearty dinner. An “oath 
of office” Cohen and Laemmle had to 
memorize specified that “with and by the 
everlasting eternal theories embracing life 
and death” they did “solemnly and un- 
swervingly conjure with the fates” to obey 
all orders. Special numbers were assigned 
each of the three for identification. Cohen 
became “Operator 79,” Laemmle was “Op- 
erator 174,” and Wechsler “Operator 
42.” 

Finally, worn to the bone physically as 
well as financially, the men went to a real 
FBI office to see why they had not yet 
been graduated. Agents promptly went 
out and picked up Wechsler, who denied 
having posed as a Federal officer. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he had picked up 
about $20,000 for such services since 1938, 
but had lost it all gambling. 





40 Years of Fraud 


A little gray-haired woman smiled at 
her fellow church workers as she bobbed 
up the aisle of the Essex County, N.J., 
Court on Feb. 25, her 66th birthday. A 
few minutes later Judge Daniel J. Bren- 
nan told her: “Behind the mask of pietis- 
tic pretense you have hidden an incredible 
and almost grotesque duplicity.” He sen- 
tenced her to eight to twelve years at hard 
labor on her plea of no defense to eight 
charges of false pretense. 

For Mrs. Amelia Mildred Carr, the sen- 
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The Growing Russo-Japanese Tension 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Reiations between Russia and 


_ Japan have become tenser during the 


last two weeks. 

On Feb. 27, Tass, the official Soviet 
news agency, vehemently repudiated as 
specious and harmful reports that So- 
viet troops were being moved eastward, 
that the Gulf of Tartary (between Sak- 
halin Island and the Siberian mainland) 
had been mined, and that Japanese hold- 
ings had been sequestered. But only a 
week earlier Tass had also denied as a 
“provocational fabrication” a report, 
said to have been published in Nichi 
Nichi, a leading Japanese newspaper, 
that a representative of the Russian 
Embassy in Tokyo had congratulated 
the Japanese on the fall of Singapore. 

These two denials might be taken to 
mean only that Stalin is intent upon 
maintaining a circumspect “neutrality” 
in the Far East. But they indicate also 
that such a policy is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. 

After two months, the Japanese and 
Russians had failed to renew the Far 
Eastern fisheries agreement, under which 
the former had enjoyed concessions in 
Siberian territorial waters. The annual 
negotiation of this pact usually is an 
occasion for exploration of more im- 
portant matters. But whether, or not 
any question outside the fisheries was 
brought up this time, the Russians 
know that the signing of a formal agree- 
ment with Japan, no matter how nar- 
row the subject matter, would have a 
bad effect on their relations with the 
rest of the United Nations. This dif- 
ficulty might be avoided, or postponed, 
by a quiet arrangement to continue to 
observe the terms of the old agreement 
which expired Dec. 31. But as of last 
week, the Soviet Foreign Office de- 
scribed the negotiations as futile. 


There were other hints of tension. 
The Chinese announced, without denial 
from Moscow, that they are still re- 
ceiving war supplies from the Russians, 
carried by truck across Sinkiang. Domei, 
Japanese official news agency, spoke of 
the smashing of the “Anglo-American- 
Russian matériel bloc.” Probably more 
significant was a greeting from the 
Japanese Foreign Minister to the Finn- 
ish people, congratulating them on their 
adherence to the anti-Comintern pact 


and saying: “The entire people of 
Japan from the bottom of their heart 
wish success to the Finnish people in 
their fight against the Bolshevik enemy 
of their noble life.” 

That Japan and Russia must eventu- 
ally fight each other is thoroughly un- 
derstood by both. The Japanese can 
never be secure while Vladivostok and 
the maritime provinces of Siberia, with- 
in bombing range of Japan, are held by 
another armed power, and their im- 
perial plans have long contemplated 
the conquest of all Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal. 

The question is when—and who will 
take the initiative. Until now each na- 
tion has derived its own advantage from 
postponing hostilities. The knowledge 
that their rear was temporarily secure 
enabled the Japanese to strike in the 
south. The Russians have their hands 
full in the west—and as a by-product 
of their nonbelligerence in the Pacific 
have been unloading three or four ship- 
loads a month of American war supplies 
in Vladivostok, carried in Russian bot- 
toms through Japanese waters. 


The reasons for Russian nonbel- 
ligerence have been sympathetically 
understood in Washington. The Siberian 
bases would be highly valuable for 
counteroffensive operations against Ja- 
pan. We do not want the Russians to 
fight until they can fight well enough 
to hold these bases—and at the same 
time wage war successfully against the 
Nazis. The Russians are believed to 
have strong defensive forces in Eastern 
Siberia, but there is less confidence that 
they have been able to retain enough 
air power there to cope with a Japanese 
offensive. 

Having shattered the ABDA circle in 
the south the Japanese may feel at 
liberty to turn directly on the Russians. 
But if, alternately, they move on into 
the. Indian Ocean, they likewise im- 
peril Russia by striking at one of her 
two main supply lines, and the opening 
of the Siberian front may then seem 
imperative to the Russians. The recent 


back talk may not signify that the 


Russians and Japanese will go to war 
in a week or a month, but events are 
rapidly pressing them toward the clash 
which they both recognize as inevitable. 











tence brought to an end five years of de- 
voted ministering to the poor. It also 
ended 40 years of coast-to-coast swindling, 
revealed when police arrested the chari- 
table confidence woman on a charge of 
defrauding a fellow parish worker (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 26). 

Before removal to the state reforma- 
tory at Clinton, which will join San 
Quentin and Washington State Peniten- 
tiary among other temporary addresses of 
her colorful career, Mrs. Carr had a last 
word for the church ladies she had so 
successfully duped. “You should have 
gone up and given each one of them a 
hymn book,” she told by-standers after 
sentence had been pronounced. 





Dennis Row 


Hardly was the ink dry on the Navy’s 
order excluding pro-Fascist George E. 
Deatherage from working on naval proj- 
ects when another alleged Fascist apostle, 
Lawrence Dennis, was revealed as a candi- 
date for an Army berth. Dennis, a first 
lieutenant in the Provost Marshal’s de- 
partment in‘France during 1918, told news- 
paper reporters he had applied for a 
captain’s commission in the military police 
—a post to which he was eligible on the 
basis of his record in the last war. 

Dennis publishes The Weekly Foreign 
Letter, late issues of which have empha- 
sized that Russia is winning the war and 
America, by her war aid, is helping Com- 
munize the world. He said if he was ac- 
cepted by the Army he would end the 
publication and “keep my mouth shut.” 
He also is the author of “The Coming 
American Fascism,” “The Dynamics of 
War and Revolution,” and “Is Capitalism 
Doomed?” 

Disclosure of Dennis’ application was 
made by the New York newspaper PM 
on Feb. 27 with an editorial war cry: 
“Americans! Do a Deatherage on Lawrence 
Dennis.” It was PM’s exposure of Death- 
erage’s employment on a $25,000,000 naval 
project at Norfolk, Va., that led to the 
Navy Department’s order Feb. 23 barring 
the former leader of the Knights of the 
White Camellia (Newsweek, March 2) 
from the site of naval work. 





Murder at the Movies 


“Help, oh help me! He’s got a gun.” 
Spectators in balcony seats at the Palace 
Theater, Chicago, on the afternoon of Feb. 
24 heard the cry and settled back content- 
edly in their seats. It seemed a part of the 
tumultuous prison shooting scene from the 
picture “Sealed Lips” which was unreeling 
before them. It was only when a gil 
screamed: “I’m shot, I’m shot,” and fell 
in the aisle that they realized one of the 
shots had not come from the screen. They 
had been present at a murder so dramatic 
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1. 
Leo, the Swing-King 

(The Jitterbugs’ Choice) 
Needed a singer 

With “oomph” in her voice. 











Now, Lil’s voice was torrid; 
™ It won her the cup 
Um On Maj. Arrow’s program— 
— And Lee signed her up! 







3. 


Today, Leo’s rhythms 
And Lil’s golden voice, 
Swing out in a blending 
That makes fans rejoice! 








The same Happy Blending 
Wins CALVERT esteem; 

Great whiskey traits merge 
To make CALVERT supreme! 






Yes, CALVERT is smoother; it’s mellower, too— 
The Happiest Blending your taste ever knew. 
So swing now to CALVERT—for one sip will prove r Pa 
That CALVERT’S your whiskey; it’s right in the groove! 


onsiet Calvert 4 


THE WHISKEY wiTH THE ‘Happy BLENDING’ 


Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —7214% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Today... Anaconda Products are pre- 
empted for the toughest wiring 
jobs in war production G 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
is devoting its production whole- gal 
heartedly to our war effort. . . turning 31 
out 7 days a week the latest and finest - 
in copper wire and cable, engineered . 
to fit the job. 


Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable by 
Research carries on 


Working with redoubled effort are Pr 
the Research Laboratories of the 
Company...investigating and testing 
materials and methods... improving 
existing products, developing new 
ones. 

The benefits of this intensive pro- 
gram of original research today are 
going into our country’s war effort. 
But when the emergency is ended, 
they will be available to industry 
everywhere ...a pool of practical in- 
formation—of product development 
and improvement—even finer wires 
and cables of copper. 
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that it pushed Chicago newspaper circu- 
lation to its highest point since Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Despite a rigorous search of the theater, 
the killer escaped in the crowd. But twelve 
hours later, after the body had been iden- 
tified as that of Dorothy Broz, pretty 17- 
year-old high-school honor student, police 
arrested Clarence McDonald, a former 
classmate. The 17-year-old boy confessed 
ynconcernedly that, because of religious 
differences and the girl’s decision not to 
marry him for four years, he had deter- 
mined three days previously to murder 
her. 

In the same cold-blooded manner he 
told the police: “I put my right arm about 
her. I pulled her close and kissed her, and 
at the same time took my gun out of my 
pocket . . . Then as I kissed her again I 
shot her.” 

On Feb. 27 McDonald heard a grand 
jury return a murder indictment. He de- 
murred at his lawyer’s announced inten- 
tion to prove him insane. “I’m not crazy,” 
he said. “I just made a terrible mistake.” 





Gallery Gods 


Before America entered the war it was 
a simple matter to obtain a pass to the 
galleries of Congress and watch the 
$10,000-a-year legislators earn their sal- 
aries. Every congressman had a supply of 
white pass cards, which he could issue at 
will. But after Dec. 7, although they could 
still obtain the cards without much trou- 
ble, visitors were given a quick going over 
by a uniformed police guard before enter- 
ing the galleries. Coats had to be opened, 
parcels inspected, and women’s handbags 
probed. 

Last week the precautions were tight- 
ened further. The white pass cards were 








revoked and blue ones distributed to each 
congressman, with instruction to give 
them only to bona fide residents of his 
district. As a further safeguard, the po- 
lice were given authority to subject any 
visitor to a thorough search before ad- 
mittance. 





Japanese Roundup 
Sites for Alien Camps Sought; 
Dies Reveals Invasion Pattern 


Baron Gen. Giichi Tanaka, Japanese 
Premier known as the “Machiavelli of 
Nippon,” called on Emperor Hirohito July 
25, 1927, with a 10,000-word document. It 
was his advice to the new Emperor, who 
had ascended the throne on Christmas 
Day, 1926, and it contained a plan for the 
conquest of Manchuria and the rest of 
China, India, Asia Minor, Central Asia, 
and even Europe by the Japanese. But 
Tanaka pointed out-that Japan must first 
crush the United States before she could 
carry out the rest of the program. 

Excerpts from the famous Tanaka Me- 
morial were published by the Chinese five 
days after Japan invaded Manchuria in 
September 1931 and by the Russian news- 
paper Pravda on Nov. 5, 1931. The Chi- 
nese claimed to have got it from a Korean 
clerk who stole a copy and the Russians 
from a clerk who photostated it. The Japa- 
nese began a barrage of official denials, 
which were widely accepted.* 

On Feb. 27 Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, 





*In the last article he wrote before he was 
murdered in Mexico, Leon Trotsky, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, upheld the authenticity of the 
Tanaka Memorial and told how the Soviet In- 
telligence Service obtained the document from 
the Japanese Foreign Office. 
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chairman of the House committee to in- 
vestigate un-American activities, which is 
seeking a continuing appropriation of 
$100,000, made public a 285-page report on 
Japanese plans and plots which he said was 
based on a mass of evidence, including the 
Tanaka Memorial. He had planned public 
hearings on them last September but 
waited at the request of Attorney General 
Francis Biddle. 

The Dies report included a secret Japa- 
nese “invasion map” of the United States 
as well as a supplement to the Tanaka 
Memorial by Lt. Gen. Kiyokatsu Sato urg- 
ing that Japan capture Hawaii, destroy the 
Panama Canal from the air, and land 
troops on the West Coast of the United 
States to destroy cities and ports. Building 
a line of defense along the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Japanese, according to Sato, 
would then take the offensive toward the 
East Coast. 

To further plans for conquest of Amer- 
ica, the Dies report revealed, the Japanese 
Government used thousands of Japanese 
residents of the United States and its pos- 
sessions to obtain detailed information 
about the American Fleet, Hawaii, the 
Panama Canal, and even the Los Angeles 
water supply. Code devices included neck- 
laces, matches cut at various lengths, den- 
tal plates, the notching of postage stamps, 
and a copy of George Bernard Shaw’s “The 
Devil’s Disciple,” certain words of which 
were underlined in invisible ink. 

The report was made public a day be- 
fore the deadline for re-registration of all 
enemy aliens in the United States and as 
the Army and Department of Justice were 
preparing to move all Japanese, citizens 
as well as aliens, out of Pacific Coast “com- 
bat zones.” Residents of Coast communi- 
ties were more anxious than ever to get rid 
of their aliens after rumors that signal 
lights were seen before the submarine at- 





All Capitol visitors are searched: Bonnie Patton, congressman’s daughter, and F. C. Wilkinson, cameraman 
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Glider Maneuvers: Once a sport, now a military 
offensive tactic, the science of motorless flying attracts 
new interest. Taking a page from German experience, 
the United States Army now is training officers at the 


tack near Santa Barbara on Feb. 23 and 
the air-raid alarm over Los Angeles on 
Feb. 25. 

The question of where to send aliens and 
‘what to do with them when they got there 
puzzled Federal and state officials. Gov. 
Ralph L. Carr of Colorado said that, if 
the War Department thought it neces- 
sary, Colorado would provide temporary 
quarters for enemy aliens as “the only pa- 
triotic choice open to the state.” But cham- 
bers of commerce and other organizations 
passed resolutions of protest against the 
importation of Japanese. Gov. Herbert B. 
Maw of Utah also strongly opposed it for 
his state, pointing out that there already 
were 20,000 men on Utah’s WPA and re- 
lief rolls and that Jap labor would not 
improve the situation. 

Utah beet-sugar growers prefer Mexican 
field labor to Japanese, but some in Idaho 

















and Montana favor the use of Japanese, 
provided they are properly guarded. Labor 
leaders, however, were fearful that Jap 
labor would depress the prevailing wages. 
Federal officials were looking over CCC 
camps in Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona, 
and New Mexico as possible concentration 
camps for evacuated enemy aliens. 

The House’s Tolan committee investi- 
gating national-defense migration tele- 
graphed President Roosevelt asking that 
an alien property custodian be appointed, 
and Japanese-American spokesmen wanted 
to know what to do about mortgages and 
long-term leases held by Japanese citizens 
and aliens. Hito Okada of Portland, Ore., 
national treasurer of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens League, told the Tolan com- 
mittee that he would not say all Japanese- 
Americans are loyal. “You’re_ apt to find 
a bad apple in any. barrel,” he said. 





Acme photos 


West Coast Air Corps Gliding School in Twentynine 
Palms, Calif. Above, three ships are launched by a 
plane. Lt. Robin Rawl (left) is set to take off, while 
the field crew (right) keeps the ground clear. 


Clouds Over Miami 


The Army Air Corps needed a site for 
its new Air Force Officers Training School. 
South Florida’s fabulous Gold Coast need- 
ed occupants for the vacant space in 
hotels and apartment houses resulting 
from an admittedly bad winter season. 
The two needs were fitted together Feb. 
22 when the new school was opened at 
Miami Beach, Fla., the 950 soldiers in 
attendance at the start being quartered 
in five hotels taken over by the Army. 

The decision to establish the school in 
Miami Beach was reached after an invita- 
tion had been extended by the city and 
its hotel association. Top enrollment of 
around 4,000 is expected in June, and 
other hotels will be occupied as needed. 
Only hotels volunteering their facilities 
will be taken over, the five thus far in- 
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cluding the Boulevard, Dorchester, Allen, 
Mayfair, and Collins Park. All are situ- 
ated near the Miami Beach Municipal 
Golf Course, which has been acquired by 
the Army as a drill field. Hotel owners 
not affected by the billeting are expecting 
an influx of Northern parents coming 
south for vacation visits with soldier sons, 
and are benefiting from the guests ousted 
from the five Army hotels. 

But the drop in tourist business still 
was causing serious concern in Florida. 
Faced with shrinking revenues, city and 
county commissions have begun cutting 
budgets. Two weeks ago, Miami hotel and 
apartment-house owners, with vacancy 
signs hanging on their doors, announced 
that rent reductions and short-term leases 
would be their “war contribution” to 
Northerners unable to leave their jobs 
for extended periods. Rates were slashed 
as much as 25 per cent, but the anticipat- 
ed rush. failed to materialize. 

The gloom spread when Tropical Park 
ended its first meeting of the horseracing 
season on Jan. 13 with attendance below 
last year. Jittery nerves settled as Hialeah 
Park’s 45-day meeting, opening Jan. 14, 
continued with fine attendance and betting 
at the pari-mutuel windows also at high 
levels. This lasted till mid-February, but 
since then the horse-race crowds and bet- 
ting have fallen off. Night clubs, too, have 
had a spotty season. 

Almost as hard hit are the building in- 
dustries. Construction ordinarily slackens 
during the winter, but lack of priorities 
on materials has halted plans for the com- 
ing summer. As a result, skilled workers 


and architects are leaving for greener: 


fields. 

Two factors are blamed chiefly. Last 
fall, Gov. Spessard L. Holland halted all 
forms of illegal gambling—poker, dice, 
roulette, horse-race off-track bookmaking, 
numbers and such. And Pearl Harbor, 
coming on the eve of the normal tourist 
season, caused many seasonal regulars to 
stay at home and join the war effort in 
their own communities. 





Kilts on Broadway 


During the War of 1812, British forces 
captured Detroit, burned the Capitol at 
Washington, marched on Baltimore, threat- 
ened New Orleans, occupied Northern 
Maine, and started an invasion of New 
York that was only turned back at Platts- 
burg. Last week a later edition of British 
military might landed on American shores 
and bivouacked “somewhere” in New 
York’s metropolitan area. The reason. for 
their visit was kept a military secret. — 

After a conducted tour, the visitors be- 
gan their real education. A private was 
taught blackjack by American soldiers, 
and cleaned his opponents out. A kilted 
Scotsman had the brass buttons ripped 
from his tunic by souvenir hunters who 


stuffed dollar bills into his pockets in ex- 
change. Another Scotsman said he liked 
American girls but preferred those in Scot- 
land because “they mature less rapidly 
there.” 

The matter of alcoholic beverages was 
treated from all angles. A private from 
Glasgow complained the Scotch whisky 
served here was too raw. Two other kilties 
said it was too expensive, and told of pay- 
ing more for two drinks of “whuskey” in 
a New York night club than for a bottle 
in Glasgow. An officer reported, on the 
other hand, that most of the Scots in his 
regiment drank not at all. And an English- 
man protested American beer was “too 
bloomin’ mild.” He added: “We like it to 
bite like a serpent and sting like en adder.” 


Soldier Stuff 


A rash of name calling broke out last 
week at Fort Knox, Ky., where tank crews 
of the Army’s Armored Force christened 
their gas-eating mounts with such titles 
as “Black Maria,” “Hot Seat,” “Zoom- 
Zoom,” “Can on Wheels,” “Glamor Girl,” 
“Daddy,” “Seabiscuit,” ‘‘Gargantua,”’ 
“Mickey Finn,” “Hitler’s Headache,” and 
“Berlin Bier.” 

The names were painted on the tanks in 
yellow letters an inch and a half high. 
Names also were given scout cars, jeeps, 
and other Armored Force vehicles, includ- 
ing motorcycles. Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Dev- 
ers, chief of the Armored Force, reported 
that “except for objectionable names” the 
enlisted personnel had a free hand. 


§ Dick Stabile, a bandleader, was hailed 





before a trial board of the Musicians Pro- 
tective Union, Local 161, AFL, in Wash- 
ington, charged with giving a free per- 
formance Feb. 9 at Fort Meade without 
notifying the union. His defense: “The 
union shouldn’t think it’s bigger than the 
government, especially at a time like this.” 

In New York, James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, attributed the matter to mis- 
understanding, and gave assurances that 
“name” bands would continue playing at 
Army camps and naval stations. He com- 
mented: “If a local, any local, should say: 
‘No, we are not going to let a band go to 
a camp, then the AFM would overrule the 
local. Nothing will stop the boys in camp 
from hearing our bands if the Federation 
can help it.” 


{ At Fort Dix, N.J., on Feb. 23, Private 
Edward (“Porky”) Oliver, former golf pro, 
married a second lieutenant—Miss Clara 
S. Hee of Allegany, N. Y., an Army nurse 
assigned to the station. Four days later 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson an- 
nounced that soldiers no longer were re- 
quired to get the permission of their su- 
perior officers to marry. 


{ The call of the old home cote proved 
stronger than love for Red McWilliams 
Star. A homing pigeon, McWilliams Star 
deserted his mate at Fort Monmouth, 
N.J., and flew back to Brooklyn, N.Y. 
His owner, Joseph Salvia, New York pa- 
trolman, had delivered him to the Army 
Signal Corps training school at Fort Mon- 
mouth for breeding purposes. He sent the 
pigeon back after receiving a note from 
Fort Monmouth reporting “the mate of 
McWilliams Star is disconsolate.” 
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COPYRIGHT $942e~ JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Fighting steels —in greater 

tonnages than ever before 

seemed possible —are being 

produced at J &L twenty-four 

hours a day, seven days a 
week, to equip and support our forces in the 
field, in the air and on the seas. 

Men of outstanding skills and abilities at 
J&L, management that knows its business, are 
working with a united will on this job of pro- 
ducing more steel — stronger steel—by utiliz- 
ing every known facility, improving present 








MORE FIGHTING STEELS FROM ( 


methods, devising new methods, exploring and 
developing every feasible idea. For example, 
here in the miniature coke oven of a special 
laboratory, research men are baking coal in 
charges of only 300 pounds to develop blends 
which, when charged in the regular by-product 
ovens in quantities of 30,000 pounds, will 
produce more blast furnace coke of higher 
quality. The direct result of this is increased 
production of higher quality iron as well as steel. 

Not only are these research men making pos- 


sible the production of more blast furnace coke, 



























































































































These research men are applying 
their intimate knowledge of coal 
to the requirements of warfare. 








FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


COAL RESEARCH — 


but also the increased recovery of many by-product chemicals 
essential to the manufacture of explosives, fuels, plastics and 
medicines for our armed forces. , 
Research in coal and coke is only a part of the whole 
carefully planned program at J&L to produce more steel faster 


—hetter steel — for fighting this war—to meet the Challenge 
of Wake Island. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN: STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





THE CHALLENGE 


Wake Island's challenge was put up to the 
men and management of J&L in the follow- 
ing telegram received 10 days after war with 
Japan, “The Navy at Hawaii is undaunted. 
The Marines still hold at Wake. Will you 
meet their challenge? ”—(Sig.) Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. J&L immediately sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Knox. “Our 
corporation, its thirty-five thousand employes 
and its management pledge themselves to 
meet the challenge by planning and working 
with a united will to produce every ton of 
steel that can be produced with our facilities 
to help our brave fighting forces win this 
war.” —(Sig.) H. E. Lewis, President. 


President Wilson appealed for more steel 
in World War I. Thus challenged, a J&L 
blooming mill roller and helper rolled an 
ingot a minute during an eight-hour shift. All 
J&L production records are higher today. 


Gauge of fighting power, measure of armed 
strength, is the steel ingot, first form in which 
steel is rolled. Into these 5-, 10-, 1314-ton 
blocks of steel go the output of iron ore mines, 
coal mines, limestone quarries, and the labor 
of thousands of men producing and trans- 
porting raw materials, smelting them into 
molten iron in blast furnaces and converting 
iron into steel in other furnaces. Out of the 
ingot come the guns, tanks, trucks, shells and 
ships to make our armed forces-impregnable. . 


Century and third service is record with 
J&L of Walters family, father, son, three 
grandsons. Henry J. Walters, Sr., worked 
19 years as catcher on No. 10 bar mill. 
Henry J. Walters, Jr., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Electrical Department, has been 
with J&L 54 years and is oldest employee in 
organization from point of service. His sons, 
Albert E., Assistant Storekeeper; Arthur C. 
at J&L Memphis Warehouse, have served 
19 and 17 years. Another son, Charles H., 
worked as craneman 23 years, 


“Skull practice” is what steel workers call 
classes in metallurgy and better working 
practices which many of them attend at the 
works, usually at night, so they can become 
better wartime steel workers. In some of these 
classes are young men whose forebears were 
J&L iron or steel makers. Steel is more than 
bread and butter to them. It is their life’s 
work—a man-sized job. They take pride in 
the quality steel they produce, in knowing 
how to produce it; are proud, too, that skill 
has been handed down to them in the tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship fostered through 90 
years of J&L history, when other wartime 
emergencies were met with gallantry of work- 
manship by other generations of J&L men 
eager for victory. 

Big U.S. battleships require 35,000 tons of 
steel, not counting guns and armor; cruisers 
take about 7,500 tons and destroyers 1,000 
tons. Millions of tons of steel will go into 
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American naval vessels in the next few years. 
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Row on the Potomac 


Attachment to her opinions, family and 
political allies last week projected imperi- 
ous Eleanor Patterson into a painful quar- 
rel with two of her Washington Times- 
Herald’s columnar mainstays. From Walter 
Winchell, once the honored and respected 
judge of the newspaper’s beauty contest, 
came a complaint against the “murdering” 
of his copy and a lawsuit’ threat. Winchell 
raised the charge in a radio broadcast, then 
repeated it in his column. 


From her less excited former son-in-law, 


Drew Pearson, and his partner, Robert S. 
Allen,.came a quiet cancellation notice 
which, unless rescinded, will terminate ten 
years’ zealous exploitation of their Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round by Mrs. Patter- 
son on Aug. 26. Pearl Harbor developed 
the rift with both columns. 

Until then The Times-Herald, although 
an isolationist palladium, published the 
columns more or less intact, even though 
both took an interventionist line. Since 
then, as before, its own editorials followed 
the theme of the Patterson-McCormick 
Chicago Tribune and New York News, 
in which Mrs. Patterson shares owner- 
ship. Administration military strategy 
was attacked, and concentration urged 
against the Japs, even if the British, 
Chinese, and Russians had to fend for 
themselves. 

Hence President Roosevelt’s counterblast 
against amateur strategists and the capi- 
tal’s “Cliveden set” touched Mrs. Pat- 
terson to the quick. Times-Herald reprisal 
reached an apex next day in an editorial 
broadside challenging the President to 
name the Clivedeners, along with members 
of the “Yellow Potomac set . . . which 
thinks first not in terms of successful war 
abroad but first in terms of successful hold- 
ing on to office here.” 

Times-Herald editors toiled despairingly 
over the syndicated columns, meanwhile, 
to achieve their conformation with, or sub- 
ordination to, the paper’s own policy. Blue 
pencils slashed out Winchell’s thrusts at 
so-called appeasers, sometimes with re- 
sults so drastic that only a chitchat rem- 
nant escaped. On the editorial page, Merry- 
Go-Round readers found the choice center 
space preempted by William Randolph 
Hearst’s unsigned “In the News,” with 
the Pearson-Allen product relegated to a 
stickful on page 7, continued to page 25. 
On occasion, the team shared with Win- 
chell the bitter draught of total suppres- 
sion in the capital city, where opinion mold- 
ers really mold. 

The Merry-Go-Round cancellation Mrs. 
Patterson found hard to understand. Of 
Pearson, she said: “I’m fond of him—he’s 
been a wonderful father to my grandchild 








Washington’s plea against cussing 
is commended to the army of today 


—but he and Bob both were spoiled by the 
promotion I gave them in this columnists’ 
show town. I grew tired of their sniping 
at Senator Wheeler, Lindbergh, and others, 
whose stand against war The Times-Her- 
ald courageously supported before Pearl 
Harbor, and which many advertisers crit- 
icized. I got tired, also, of lawyers coming 
and going in the office here on possible libel 
suits.” 

Winchell, in proclaiming his lawsuit as 
“journalistic history ... the first time a re- 
porter fires his publisher,” said The Times- 
Herald met telephoned complaints against 
suppressed columns with the explanation 
they were available only thrice a week. An 
editor’s note, boxed above each column 
since, has advised Winchell readers he 
writes six times a week, but adds: “We 
are under no compulsion to print any of 
it any time.” 

To which Mrs. Patterson, speaking oral- 
ly to an interviewer, added: “My contract 
is with King Features Syndicate, not Win- 
chell, and it has two and a half years to 
run. Winchell, unless he breaks his con- 
tract with King Features, will run in The 
Times-Herald when, and as, we decide. 
Who runs a paper, anyhow—the editor or 
its columnists?” 


Epicurean Rodents 


Despite the rumpus in Washington 
over room shortages, six middle-aged rats 
flew in from the Coast last week and man- 


aged to get a single room at the Washing. 
ton Hotel. Like thousands of people who 
flock to the capital every week, the rats 
were here on business. Their business, 
however, is one most youngsters of the 
nation would enjoy as a hobby—ice-cream 
testing. 

The Food and Drug Administration was 
holding hearings to define ice cream and 
similar desserts. The manufacturers of ice 
milk—a new type of ice cream containing 
proportionately more protein and milk- 
sugar solids than the old type—were try- 
ing to have their product put in a separate 
classification. They produced the rats, 
which had been on a special diet for six 
weeks, to prove their point. The two rats 
which had been living on ice milk were 
plump, healthy, and strong. The two which 
had lived on a normal diet and the two 
which had lived on ice cream seemed less 
robust. As yet, the departmental experts 
have not made a decision. 


Chaplain’s Crusade 


At New York in July 1776, George 
Washington issued to his 10,000 ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-paid soldiers, who were 
soon to be driven into New Jersey by 
30,000 British troops, a general order in- 
veighing against “the wicked practice of 
profane cursing and swearing.” 

Last year, a chaplain in the field re- 
quested Brig. Gen. William R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, to supply him with 
some posters which contained Washing- 
ton’s picture and order. Believing such 
posters would accomplish a good purpose 
at other posts, Chaplain Arnold put in a 
requisition for 10,000. These are now ap- 
pearing on Army bulletin boards through- 
out the United States. 

In the War Department last week, the 
poster defeated its own purpose. Army 
public-relations officers, in response to 
queries as to the poster’s origin, swore bit- 
terly as they spent the better part of two 
days investigating leads, which revealed, 
finally, the origin of the quotation. The 
likeness of Washington was from a picture 
by Gilbert Stuart. 


Overtime Mail 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds,” is a post-office motto. But war 
and the necessity of paying overtime are 
interfering with efforts of postal officials 
to live up to this standard. Nearly 25,000 
postal employes have resigned to enter the 
military service or take other war jobs, 
and officials estimate that another 50,000 
will resign. The law gives postal employes 
a five-day, 40-hour week, and officials want 
it amended so that they can use the scarce 
couriers six days and 48 hours and pay 
them straight time instead of overtime 
rates. 
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New Deal for India Hastened 
by U.S. and Chinese Pressure 


British Make Initial Moves 
as the Jap Threat Draws Nearer; 


Domestic Blocs Pose Problem 


Only sixteen months ago, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, handsome, patrician Hindu, 
stood in the dock of a British court in 
India. His plea was guilty but his tone 
was defiant. “I,” he said, “am a symbol 
at the present moment, a symbol of India 

. resolved to break away from the 
British Empire . . . Perhaps .. . it is the 
British Empire itself that is on trial 
before the bar of the world.” 

The judge slammed his gavel and shout- 
ed: “Four years of rigorous imprison- 
ment!” 

To Nehru, it was an old story. Nine of 
his 51 years had been spent in at least 
nine British jails. The son of a wealthy 
and influential family, educated at Har- 
row—Churchill’s school—and Cambridge, 
he renounced the soft life in 1912 by 
burning his 50 English suits and plumping 
for Indian freedom. As a Socialist and 
Gandhi’s right-hand man, he soon be- 
came one of the most formidable adver- 
saries of the British Raj. The end of 1941 


_| 
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saw his election as head of the Indian 
National Congress party. The British re- 
leased him from jail. 

Last week Nehru’s cause boomed. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s appeal for “real political 
power” for India (NEwswerek, March 2) 
produced results in London. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, newly appointed Lord Privy Seal, 
a Socialist like his friend Nehru, pledged 
the government to a swift decision on 
India’s status. It was now up to the 
Indian leaders, said another spokesman, 
to “devise some scheme satisfactory to 
all.” Churchill himself plunged into the 
problem, hoping to placate the Indian 
masses and jolt them into cooperation 
against the growing peril of Japanese in- 
vasion. 

English Tories groaned at the prospect 
of yielding up their prerogatives which 
dated back to 1600, when Queen Elizabeth 
granted the first chartér to the East India 
Co. Decade by decade British power grew, 
until Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India in 1877 and London came 
to rule three-fifths of the country di- 
rectly and the rest through 560 native 
rulers. It was a fabulous prize, a kite- 
shaped domain containing 1,575,187 square 
miles, two-thirds as large as the United 











States, and swarming masses that eventu- 
ally totaled 388,800,000—one-sixth of the 
human race. It had the highest mountains 
on earth, 700,000 villages, 222 languages, 
and the world’s No. 1 religious problem. 

By far the densest stratum comprises 
the polytheistic Hindus, numbering about 
262,000,000, from whose ranks came Gand- 
hi, Nehru, and lesser leaders of the Indian 
National Congress party. The chief inter- 
nal opposition comes from a large segment 
of the 84,000,000 Moslems, who distrust 
Hindu control of the country. While the 
Moslem savant Abul Kalam Azad, now 53 
years old, has cooperated with the Congress 
party so enthusiastically that he was thrown 
into jail with Nehru, a rival Islamic leader, 


’ the 65-year-old Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 


head of the Moslem League, has obstructed 
efforts at domestic unity and so provided 
the British with an argument for their 
thesis that an independent India would 
soon become a chaos. 


Significance 


Before the war, neither the United 
States nor China could have urged set- 
tlement of the Indian problem without 
committing rank impertinence. Since Dec. 
7, however, the situation has changed. The 
major burden of defeating the Japanese, 
as the British admit, now falls on the 
United States. At the same time China’s 
long-range plans for assuming the offensive 
against Japan rest in large measure on 
its access to supplies through India. Both 
nations, therefore, exerted themselves dis- 





Newsweek 


Unity in the Indian National Congress: Abul Kalam Azad, Moslem, supported Jawaharlal Nehru, Hindu 
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creetly to obtain concessions in London. 

The initiative was taken by Washing- 
ton in arranging the appointment last 
autumn of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai as 
India’s Agent-General to the United 
States. Again, in January, it was an Ameri- 
can suggestion that permitted India, with 
British consent, to sign the Declaration 
of the United Nations. 

These steps paved the way for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s visit to India in the role of 
a broker, determined to urge a conciliatory 
attitude on both sides. 

Thus urged by its allies, Britain took its 
initial steps toward considering the In- 
dian demands and the, Churchill Cabinet 
settled down to a discussion of two alter- 
natives: (1) grant the status of a self- 
governing dominion to India or (2) raise 
the Viceroy’s Council to the rank of an 
effective Cabinet. 

Even the optimists, however, saw a 
spiky road ahead. While the Gandhi- 
Nehru-Azad bloc had their Jinnah to win 
over, Cripps and his followers were faced 
with the Tories, who argued that conces- 
sions now would be futile and that, by fa- 
voring the Hindus, Britain ran the risk of 
alienating the whole Moslem world. 





Amazon Futures 


The Japanese conquest of Malaya was 
a bitter blow to the United Nations: it 
cut off their greatest.source of rubber. 
Yet it was but half a century ago that 
rubber came only from the vast Amazon 
jungles of Brazil. Manaos, the thriving 
caoutchouc center, 908 miles up the wide 
river, ran riot with prosperity and erected 
a $5,000,000 opera house. Now Brazil pro- 
duces a mere 1 per cent of the world’s 
rubber and rats scamper through the old 
Teatro Amazonas. It happened thus be- 
cause traders smuggled out Amazon seed- 
lings to Malaya and used coolie labor on 
the Far Eastern plantations. — 

When the representatives of the 21 
American republics met at Rio de Janeiro 
last January to plan the common defense 
of the hemisphere and the pooling of its 
natural resources, the Brazilians played up 
- their once flourishing industry. Finance 
Minister Arthur de Souza Costa and other 
Brazilian officials went into a huddle with 
United States Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. Later Souza Costa went to 
Washington. 

This week Souza Costa’s trek north bore 
fruit. Agreements were concluded extend- 
ing $100,000,000 Lend-Lease aid to Brazil 
and providing for an Amazon development 
project to yield rubber, manganese, tropi- 


cal oils, manila hemp, and quinine—hither- 


to largely produced in the Far East. 

The Itabira mining properties of Brazil 
(a 15,000,000,000-ton mountain of iron 
ore) will be developed to provide Allied 
smelters with precious ore of low phos- 
phorus content, best for armament manu- 


facture. The United States will purchase 
Brazil’s present wild-rubber yield and give 
technical assistance in quadrupling pro- 
duction. 

The Lend-Lease funds will also provide 
new American planes and other essential 
supplies to defend Brazil which, at the 
Natal bulge, is a bare 1,600 nautical miles, 
or six hours by fast bomber, from Vichy’s 
African outpost of Dakar. 





Duel at Dawn 


Raul Damonte Taborda, a tall, fiery 
newspaperman of 32 who resembles the 
late Rudolph Valentino, is the loudspeaker 
of Argentina’s anti-Nazis. He heads its 
Congressional committee which already has 
produced five reports on widespread Axis 
fifth-eolumn work. 

A fortnight ago, while campaigning for 
his Radical party, Damonte Taborda de- 
nounced a political opponent, Col. Enrique 
Rottjer, member of Acting President 
Ramén Castillo’s National Democrats as 





International 
Damonte Taborda won a duel 


“unfit to wear a military uniform.” Rottjer 
challenged Damonte Taborda to a duel, in- 
sisting on cavalry sabers though Damonte 
Taborda had never held a sword. 

As dawn broke on Feb. 24 the two foes, 
stripped to the waist, faced each other be- 
hind the walls of a country estate. Da- 
monte Taborda had the advantage of 
youth and height, but Rottjer, aged 52, 
showed a barrel chest and a bull-like build. 
“Carry on, gentlemen!” the referee ordered 
and the men slashed at each other. At the 
end of the first two-minute round the arms 
of both were red with blood. The challenger 
got by far the worst of it. During the third 
round Rottjer weakened visibly and doc- 
tors called off the fray. The principals still 
glared at each other. 

The duel was the high spot of the cam- 
paign for the Congressional election of 


Sunday, March 1, when some 3,000,000 
voters went to the polls to pick 85 new 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
lower house. The duelists represented the 
twoq main contending parties. Damonte 
Taborda’s Radicals, who demand a break 
with the Axis, have a majority in the 
Chamber, while the isolationist National 
Democrats control the Senate. A state of 
siege, declared by Castillo last December, 
put such an effective muzzle on all open 
discussion of the nation’s foreign policy 
that the embittered Radicals last week 
called off their campaign altogether. 

Then, on election day, they abstained 
almost completely from voting in Buenos 
Aires Province, admittedly opposition ter- 
ritory, where they charged there would be 
fraud. Results weren’t expected to be 
known for a fortnight. 





Man on the Spot 


It is an axiom with diplomats that the 
sight of Franz von Papen’s top hat means 
trouble. For more than 28 years, the 6-foot 
German aristocrat with the face of an 
overbred wolfhound and the airs of a 
dandy has played the arch-conniver on 
the international stage. 

He financed saboteurs in the United 
States before the last war, and he was 
one of the chief schemers who handed 
Germany over to Hitler. Distrusted by 
Heinrich Himmler’s Gestapo, he twice 
came within a jot of being murdered— 
during the June 1934 purge, and again in 
January 1938, while he was Nazi envoy 
to Vienna. 

The second incident was diagnosed as a 
Himmler plot to remove an enemy and 
at the same time provide a pretext for the 
coming invasion of Austria. 

A similar accusation sizzled in Ankara 
last week, where Papen as ambassador of 
the Reich was engaged in a war of nerves 
to nullify British influence in Turkey. On 
Feb. 24 a bomb exploded within 60 feet 
of the ambassador and his wife, Frau 
Marthe von Papen, as they were taking 
a stroll. Both were thrown to the ground, 
and the ambassador lost his pants in the 
blast. The would-be assassin was blown 
to bits when his lethal engine went off 
prematurely. From blood-spattered frag- 
ments of his suit, the police extracted 
bits of paper forming into German Em- 
bassy letterheads. 





Food Gangsters 


Tanks often bear odd names on their 
steel sides, but a new British Crusader 
has just been given one of the strangest 
on record: Molasses.* It was so christened 
because it cost $40,000, or the aggregate 





*For odd names given American tanks, see 
page 29. 
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North Asserlass Apache (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Mustang” 





Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Lightning”’ 
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built around liquid-cooled engines. 


Eee ae t 
of who ° 
uses them or builds them, all of the fastest 

_ fighter planes in the world have pointed noses’ 


8 
AES 





VERY pointed nose plane serv- 
ing our air force today is Allison 


powered. 


Only planes with liquid-cooled 
engines like the Allison can have 
such complete streamlining with all 
that this means in added fighting 
efficiency. 


In Allison powered planes the 
streamlining is controlled by the 
room necessary for the pilot. The 
engine is no wider than the pilot’s 
shoulders. 


‘You’re going to see more and 
more noses like this from now 
on — because thousands of 


Allison engines went into service 













during. 1941 — and that’s only the 
beginning. 


Allison production has hit its stride. 
More than 14,000 trained mechanics 
—working in more than 2,000,000 
square feet of floor space—are turn- 
ing out these superb engines as fast as 
plane manufacturers can take them. 


You'll be seeing more of them on our 
own army airfields, and in pictures 
from Hawaii, the Philippines and the 
European and African fronts, because 
they’re givinga great account of them- 
selves in action clear around theworld. 


The experience cf General Motors is full-rounded 
and without bias in the airplane engine field. In 
addition to the liquid-cooled Allison engine, GM 
is under license to build air-cooled radial engines 
in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 








AND 


AFTE RWARD ? 


Why, then tt will be a job-maker 


This is a rolling mill. Or at least a corner 
of one. The whole thing stretches almost 
from here to next week. It is very new. It 
rolls strong Alcoa Aluminum sheet 50 
times faster, and even better, than was 
dreamed possible a couple of years ago. 

This mill is one reason why America can 
make so many airplanes today. But im- 
portant as it is in making the weapons 
of war, it is not a war-baby. 

Its future role is to be job-maker for 
thousands upon thousands of Americans. 
For each and every man who runs it, or 
prepares the metal for it to roll into sheet, 
there will be hundreds of men and women 
needed somewhere else in industry to cut 
and shape and form its product. 

Those jobs are being readied right now, 
in industry after industry, by men who 


recognize the output of this mill not as so 
many square feet of Alcoa Aluminum, 
but as so many acres of opportunity. 

There is a new movement afoot all 
through industry. We call it Imagineering. 
Men are thinking of Alcoa Aluminum 
with daring imagination. Men that used 
to say, “why use aluminum,” now are 
saying, “why not?” And they are asking 
us to help them engineer this light, strong 
metal, which we have made so versatile 
and so cheap, into astounding new prod- 
ucts, new equipment, and new jobs that 
never existed before. 

Out of such Imagineering come the 
jobs that will make the peace peaceful 
indeed. 

Atuminum Company OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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of fines paid by foodleggers for peddling 
240 tons of stolen molasses. With its 
price pegged at about $20 a ton, the syrup 
brought ten times as much on the black 
market. 

L’affaire molasses, which occupied in- 
vestigators for six months, was sympto- 
matic of the upward trend in British food 
scandals. Far more serious was a whole- 
sale theft of imported meat—one of the 
most drastically rationed foods—by or- 
ganized gangs at the docks. This was ex- 
posed by complaints from housewives 
that some butchers were better supplied 
than others. Even leading London estab- 
lishments, such as the Savoy and Berke- 
ley Hotels, have been prosecuted for illicit 
purchases. The shadier night clubs, ac- 
customed to lawbreaking through the 
serving of drinks after hours in peacetime, 
are among the market’s best customers. 

The black market operates on a cash 
basis to lessen the risk of detection. At 
least one of its big shots has cleaned up 
half a million dollars from those who can 
afford it. 

Last December Food Minister Lord 
Woolton announced new fines of thrice the 
value of each deal on top of the already 
existing sliding scale of fines and jail terms 
of two to four years. Yet the black market 
continued to boom. During the first seven 
weeks of 1942 it paid $27,000 more in 
penalties than the figure for all 1941. 

On Feb. 23 Sir William Jowitt, the usu- 
ally mild Solicitor General who finds re- 
laxation in table tennis and gardening, de- 
manded the creation of a special court 
empowered to mete out the death penalty 
to black traffickers. Another proposal 
favored flogging as a punishment, but this 
was rejected by Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison. 





Reich Speed-Up 
Output of Arms Goes Into High 
With Reorientation of Plants 


In the festive Munich Beer Hall, the 
“alte Kimpfer” (old guard) gathered on 
Feb. 24 to celebrate the 22nd anniversary 
of the Nazi party’s birth, but the Fiihrer 
did not show up. Instead came a message 
from his Russian headquarters. “I am un- 
able to leave my place,” he said, “where 
preparations are being made for the final 
showdown.” There was also a report that 
Hitler had vowed never again to set foot 
on Reich territory till the last Russian 
army had been annihilated. 

These indications, from the military 
front, of Germany’s feverish plans for a 
quick decision were amplified by new 
reports from the industrial front—that 
Hitler had appointed Dr. Werner Mans- 
feld. Essener Industrialist, as Secretary of 
Labor, and had given other key posts to 
trusted followers, and that a sweeping real- 
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How German industrial areas are moving eastward away from the RAF 


location of raw materials was contemplated 
for the conquered countries. Total war, 
involving mobilization of the nation’s last 
erg of industrial power, was effecting wide- 
spread changes. 


Reorientation 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Greater Reich, production has switched 
into high gear. Leading the drive are the 
new plants and factories in the central and 
eastern districts, to which many vital in- 
dustries have migrated from the RAF- 
battered Rhine-and-Ruhr Basin. No longer 
is this cradle of German industry the main- 
stay of Hitler’s mechanized might. Inces- 
sant British air raids on the Rhineland and 
Westphalia have progressively reduced the 
importance of an industrial reservoir which 
before the war accounted for 71.2 per cent 
of Germany’s pig-iron output, 69.3 per cent 
of its steel, 67.9 per cent of its coal, 76.5 
per cent of its coke, 71.8 per cent of its 
benzol, and 78.2 per cent of its ammonia. 

From this vulnerable area, only 300 to 
400 miles distant from the nearest RAF 
bases, the first migratory movement, 
started even before the war, was toward 
the River Elbe, some 250 miles to the east. 
Here a number of new industrial districts 
sprang into being, while others already ex- 
isting were progressively expanded. 

One of these districts is on the Lower 
Elbe, between Hamburg and Wittenberg; 
another stretches from Magdeburg through 
Dessau to Bitterfeld, the third clusters 
around Leipzig and Dresden, and a fourth 
is located in the Sudetenland. Prolonga- 
tions of this industrial belt, which roughly 
follows the course of the River Elbe, are 
the annexed industrial centers of Bo- 
hemia and Austria. 

Soon, however, the Nazis found out that 
their new industrial concentration in Cen- 
tral Germany was no more immune from 


RAF bombings than was the Rhine-and-— 


Ruhr district. The result was a new “Drang 
nach Osten” on the factory front, leading 
right into conquered Poland. 

The latest safety zone of German indus- 
try is 700 to 1,000 miles away from the 
English coast and falls into a number of 
more or less disconnected districts—Dan- 
zig, Upper Silesia, a belt stretching from 
Karwin, Frystadt, and Tarnowice to Cra- 
cow, and the Sandomierz-Rzeszéw district 
in the remote southeastern corner of Po- 
land. 

As in Russia, where a similar migration 
of industry took place from the western 
border to the Volga, then to the Urals and 
far beyond, this movement was accom- 
plished in various forms. In certain in- 
stances German factories were wholly 
transplanted, lock, stock, and barrel; in 
other cases the transfer was gradual. Priori- 
ties in labor and raw materials, granted to 
plants in the east, speeded up the migra- 
tion. 








The Bull at Bay 


In critical moments of his career, Ed- 
ouard Daladieér did little to justify his nick- 
name: the Bull of Vaucluse. It was shilly- 
shally behavior that led to the downfall of 
his government after the riots of February 
1934, and it was more irresolution that 
gave him the role of Chamberlain’s pale 
shadow when the two men knuckled under 
to Hitler at Munich. 

But last week, in his hour of trial, the 
former Premier lived up to the prewar 
caricaturists’ idea of him: the enraged, 
heavyweight bull from his own native 
province of Vaucluse. Now an inmate of a 
cell, ill with the grippe, he stomped into 
the courtroom at Riom where, with four 
other defendants, he faced charges of con- 
tribating to France’s downfall (News- 
wEEK, March 2) and went straight for 
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If Day in Winnipeg: Invaders nazify the hometown newspaper .. . 
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... and round up civilian prisoners after seizing City Hall 
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the man responsible for his indictment: 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, Chief of 
the French State. 

Taking the offensive, Daladier insisted 
that if he was responsible for France’s 
lack of war preparation, so were his prede- 
cessors in the War Ministry, including 
Pétain, who held this post in the Dou- 
mergue Cabinet of national union (Febru- 
ary to November, 1934). It was Pétain, 
he charged, who caused the military ap- 
propriations bill of 1934 to be whittled 
down from 600 to 400 million francs. 

Heedless of the frown on the face of the 
presiding judge, Pierre Caous, Daladier 
tossed into the debate the name of a man 
anathema to Pétain: Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of the Free French forces, 
now under a Vichy sentence of death. He 
hailed de Gaulle as the one ranking officer 
in the French Army who rightly grasped 
the importance of mechanized warfare. 
“T am proud,” he said defiantly, “to have 
named him a general.” 





‘If Day’ in Winnipeg 

In the Canadian grain city of Winni- 
peg, only 60 miles north of the undefended 
United States border, a motorist from Al- 
berta got the shock of his life. Driving 
blithely down Portage Avenue, the Mani- 
toban capital’s main thoroughfare, he was 
suddenly crowded to the curb by a car full 
of troops. The Albertan blinked. The sol- 
diers wore gray-green Nazi uniforms and 
coal-scuttle helmets. 

Everywhere the Swastika had replaced 
the Union Jack and Maple Leaf. Newsboys 
hawked “Das Winnipeger Liigenblatt” 
(The Winnipeg Lieshect), its front page 
printed in German Gothic. In the shops 
occupation marks were given in change. 
The public library had been raided and 
there was a bonfire of, books. Government 
buildings were seized and local officials 
languished in a calaboose outside the 
city. 

The befuddled Albertan was apparently 
the only soul for miles around who didn’t 
know that a Nazi “invasion” of Winnipeg 
had been launched in the chill blackout be- 
fore dawn and ended two and 2 half hours 
later with the surrender of 3,500 defending 
troops, a victory as speedy as the famous 
mythical occupation of Britain described 
by the late H. H. Munro (“Saki”) in 
“When William Came,” published the year 
before the last war. 

Borrowing the Nazi uniforms from Hol- 
lywood, Winnipeg staged its “If Day” on 
Feb. 19 with two objectives: to provide a 
grim and realistic demonstration of what is 
now an old story for the people of con- 
quered Europe and to boost the sale of 
Victory Bonds. 

Last week the west-coast city of Van- 
couver repeated the performance, with 
more “Nazis” giving a fancy exhibition of 
the goose step in the main streets. 
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The Man who got’Home’ 
by Going Away 


HAPPEN TO BE a man who has a lot of business trips to 
take, especially in these times. It got so my family was 
calling me “that man” whenever I did get home. 


Anyway, when this last trip came up, my wife, Jane had 
an idea. 


“I’ve seen so little of you lately,” she said, ‘“‘I hardly know 
whether you take coffee straight or with cream. Now . . . why 
not take your family along this time? We could visit Aunt 
Mary while you work, and we could all come back Sunday. 


And let’s go in a Pullman so we can really be together and . 


enjoy ourselves! ” 
It sounded like a good idea so I reserved a Bedroom Suite 
on the Express. 


ROOMETTE (for one). Completely private, 
surprisingly spacious. Private toilet and lav- 
atory, roomy clothes-locker, big, soft bed 
and your own air-conditioner. 


DRAWING ROOM (for 1 to 5 people). The 
last word. 58 sq. feet of floor area. 3 comfort- 
able beds. Separate toilet facilities. Air-con- 
ditioning. Table for games, writing, working. 


Believe me, a Bedroom Suite is ideal for a family! The con- 
necting door opens up, turning two bedrooms into one large 
room. Everything a family needs is there: your own toilet 
facilities . . . folding wash basins . . . adesk . . . your own tem- 
perature control . .. complete air-conditioning ... and 4 big 
comfortable beds! 


We had our meal served right in our Suite and afterward I 
began to re-discover the family I usually left behind. Then 
we all had the sleep of our lives, and in the morning the 
family left for Aunt Mary’s while I headed for my meeting. 


Now it seems to me a lot of busy men like myself could take 
advantage of business trips occasionally to get re-acquainted 
with their families. I’m going to do it more often! 


Nore: The Pullman rooms shown below (offered on many 
lines) cost just slightly more per occupant than separate lower 
berths) Look them over—choose the one that suits you best. 
Then, next time, try it! 


And always remember: Pullman gets you where you’re going 
when you want to be there . . . safely, comfortably, dependably! 


& 


BEDROOM (for 1 or 2 people). All the privacy 
of a hotel room—your own toilet, wash basin, 
writing table, full-length mirror, air-condi- 
tioner, wide sofa, two comfortable beds. 


FOR COMFORT, SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY - 60 PULLMAN 
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Proposed Income ‘Taxes for ’42 


Double the Load for Majority 


Those in $750-$10,000 Span 
Hardest Hit by Treasury Plan; 
Business Imposts to Soar 


Some 2,300,000 Americans are now for 
the first time agonizing over “Is this an 
allowable deduction?”, making the ac- 
quaintance of a surtax, and otherwise pre- 
paring themselves to meet their initial 
Federal income-tax deadline March 16. 
During the next few days these millions of 


new contributors, plus 10,900,000 more , 


who have been paying right along, will 
drop a record-breaking $2,750,000,000— 
mostly just first-quarter installments 
on the 1941 tax bills—into the Treasury’s 
till. 

To all those who groaned over these big 
bills, however, the harried Internal Reve- 
nue officials could truly respond with that 
old wheeze: “Brother, you ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet!” Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau prepared for presentation to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
this week the Administration’s plans for 
raising more than $7,000,000,000 in new 
tax revenue to finance the war. His pro- 
gram would double the tax bills of the 
vast majority of all income-tax payers— 
an increase coming on top of the doubled 
and tripled loads piled on their backs by 
the 1941 Revenue Act passed last Sep- 
tember. 


Personal Incomes 


The Administration rejected proposals 
for lowering the personal exemptions be- 
low the current $750 for single persons and 
$1,500 for married taxpayers established 
by the 1941 statute. The $400 credit for 
dependents also would be retained, but 
Morgenthau suggested the elimination of 
the earned-income credit—with rates in 
the lowest brackets being adjusted some- 
what to soften the impact. 

Elimination of the earned-income credit 
and a boost in the rates applicable to all 
income brackets were proposed to raise an 
additional $3,000,000,000 just from per- 
sonal income taxes alone. The individual 
surtaxes, which now start at 6 per cent 
and run up to 77 per cent, would be 
changed to begin at 12 per cent and rise to 
86 per cent—all this in addition to the 4 
per cent normal tax. Here are some exam- 
ples of how these new scales would hit a 
married person with two dependents, the 


income figure cited being net income before 
personal exemptions. 


Present Proposed 

Income Tax Tax 
$ 2,300 $ 0 $ 0 
2,400 6 16 
3,000 58 118 
5,000 271 587 
8,000 N17 1,472 
20,000 4,287 6,629 
100,000 52,160 71,635 








he Los Angeles Times 


“Ain’t Seen Nothing Yet” 


For a single person with no dependents, 
the tax would be: 


Present Proposed 
Income Tax Tax 
$ 750 $ 0 $ 0 
800 8 8 
1,200 40 72 
5,000 483 1,023 
1,000,000 733,139 883,030 


In general, the rates would double tax 
liabilities of all groups up to about the 
$10,000 bracket. From that bracket on up, 
the increase narrows down until in the top 
income groups, where the rates were al- 
ready near-confiscatory, the rise in the bur- 
den is about 14 per cent. In the case of a 





single person with no dependents and an 
income of $100,000, the proposed sched- 
ules would leave him just $26,970 to pay 
his big state income taxes and other state 
and local imposts—and all other living ex- 
penses. 

In addition to boosting the rates, the 
Treasury would wangle another $200,000,- 
000 or more from income-tax payers by 
eliminating the tax-exemption privilege on 
state and local bonds. And still another 
$300,000,000 would be taken from married 
taxpayers in the eight community-prop- 
erty states by requiring them to file joint, 
instead of separate, returns. The House 
voted down this proposal in 1941 and both 
Houses of Congress have cold-shouldered 
the demand that state and local bonds be 
denied tax immunity. _ 

Morgenthau also asked for authority to 
order collection at the source by payroll 
deductions, at his discretion. This would 
not be an additional impost but merely a 
means of collecting the huge new levies, 
with the matter of deductions and other 
income being balanced and settled the fol- 


_ lowing March. 


Excises, Estates 


The Secretary reiterated the Adminis- 
tration’s opposition to a general sales tax, 
emphatically insisting that such levies 
were regressive because they pinched ihe 
poor man more than the rich, and that 
they were inflationary. Their enactment, 
he pointed out, might necessitate revising 
price ceilings, farm parity-price plans, 
and might stir up demands for wage in- 
creases. 

Instead of a sales tax, Morgenthau urged 
the adoption of several new excises and 
higher rates on some older imposts. A soft- 
drink tax of 1 cent a bottle on drinks sell- 
ing up to 10 cents, and 2 cents above that, 
and a 15 per cent manufacturers’ tax on 
candy and chewing gum were the chief 
new imposts proposed. 

The Secretary suggested that the rate 
on whisky and distilled spirits be hiked 
from the current $4 a gallon to $6 and the 
excise on cigarettes be jumped from $3.25 
a thousand to $3.50 a thousand for 10-cent 
brands and to $4 for all those costing 15 
cents and more. The beer tax would be 
lifted from $6 to $8 a barrel and the gaso- 
line levy from 1.5 cents a gallon to 3 cents. 
The tax on transportation tickets would 
be raised from 5 per cent to 15 per cent for 
all passenger fares, and to 20 per cent for 
Pullman tickets. 

The new taxes and rate hikes were ex- 
pected to raise an additional $1,300,000,- 
000, and another $250,000,000 would be 
obtained by boosting the estate taxes from 
the current 3 to 77 per cent schedule to 

















Eagle Eyes for the 
Groundlings of War 


Within the smoky, reeking gloom of a hurtling tank, 
the commander must see through the eyes of flyers 





far above him. And at modern flying speeds, pilots, 
observers, bombardiers must be protected from the air stream. Plexiglas, said to be “the most 
useful plastic in aviation,” provides tough, shatter-proof colorless transparency for cockpit 
enclosures, observation hatches, gun turrets and bomber noses. And in its manufacture, 
Plexiglas is protected by York air conditioning, a specially engineered installation that frees 
the air of dust that might otherwise settle on the warm plastic, that maintains the exacts 
ing temperature and humidity levels necessary to perfect hardening. Here, 
as in a hundred other industries, air conditioning is stepping up the pro- 
duction of what-it-takes to stop the enemies of freedom. York Ice Machinery 


Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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to push production to new peaks | 
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KEEP ‘EM 


comfortable and healthy 


WITH 


modine 
UNIT HEATERS 


Victory hinges on production. In that new 
factory you’re building, the machine facil- 
ities are being precisely planned. But 
production wars are won with workers. 
They can and will do their jobs... cheer- 
fully and faster...if your plans provide 
for their health and comfort. That: means 
Modine Unit Heaters! 


No cold floors. No eisimaide from 
workers who ‘“‘can’t stand”’ cold drafts or 
hot blasts. Automatic, fast-heating, and 
flexible, Modines maintain even temper- 
atures. Less labor turnover, less illness, 
and less time lost! 

Delivery? As prompt as any in the indus- 
try. And Modine-patented direct-from- 
pipe suspension makes installation faster 
as well as cheaper. 


Get the Latest Catalogs 


kook in your phone book for Modine 
presentative’s name — “Where to Buy 
Ie Section under Heating Apparatus. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


1818 RACINE STREET e 


Horizontal Delivery Medel 
Vertical Delivery Model 
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one beginning at 8 per cent and running 
up to 80 per cent. Gift taxes would be 
upped proportionately. 


Business Levies 


The Treasury abandoned its earlier 
plans for reforming the excess-profits tax 
—such as Morgenthau’s widely criticized 
proposal for taxing away all profits over 
and above 6 per cent on invested capital. 
Corporations can still figure their excess 
profits by deducting either an allowance 
for average prewar earnings or for 8 per 
cent on invested capital, whichever they 
prefer. 

The tax on these excess profits now 
starts at 35 per cent and is graduated up 
to 60 per cent, but Morgenthau would 
raise these to a new range of 50 to 75 per 
cent, with the top rate applicable to all 
excess profits over $500,000. But the 
sharpest blow for corporations was Mor- 
genthau’s proposed boost of the new cor- 
porate surtax, now at 6 per cent on small 
earnings and 7 per cent on all incomes over 
$25,000, to a straight 31 per cent! 

These terrific increases are counted upon 
to extract another $3,000,000,000 from cor- 
porations whose 1941 profit reports are 
featuring doubled and quadrupled tax bills. 
The Administration did suggest that the 
impact of these sharp boosts be eased for 
businesses hit by priorities or conversion 
to war work. Such concerns would obtain a 
special credit allowance if their earnings 
should drop below the prewar level. 

The Secretary also advocated technical 
changes to increase the tax on insurance 
companies and also to cut the depletion 
allowances now allowed mining and oil 
companies. 


Significance 





Should the proposed tax program be en- 
acted by Congress, the resulting sched- 
ules would impose upon American business 
and upon the middle- and upper-income 
groups a tax load probably heavier than 
that borne in any democratic nation. On 
the other hand, low-income groups here 
would still pay much smaller taxes than 
are carried by Canadians or British with 
similar incomes. 

For example, a single person in Canada 
with an income of $700 pays $35, about 
the same as would be paid under the new 
rates by an American bachelor with a 
$1,000 income. The disparity is greater in 
Britain, where the tax on a single person 
begins at £80, or roughly $320, and a single 
person with a gross income of $800 pays 
$130, of which $43 will be repaid after the 
war under the forced-savings plan. 

Moreover, low-income groups in Britain 
and Canada have to pay the heavier excise 
rates and the sales taxes both of those na- 
tions impose. 

The story is far different for the upper 
incomes and corporations. A married per- 
son with no dependents and an income of 
$50,000 would pay $27,490 under the pro- 


posed American rates, but the same indi- 
vidual pays only $26,225 in Canada. When 
our state income taxes, which range up to 
15 per cent, are allowed for, the highest 
income in this country will be paying as 
much or more than is required by the 
staggeringly heavy British imposts, which 
take 96 per cent of a $1,000,000 in- 
come. 

As for ‘corporations, the National City 
Bank inferred recently that the 1941 tax 
law, together with state and local levies, 
probably made our businesses bear a heav- 
ier burden than British or Canadian con- 
cerns. The sharp boost in the surtax and 
excess-profits levy now contemplated will 
eliminate all doubts on that score. 

A comparison of the over-all tax burden 
—allowing: for excises, and all state and 
local taxes—is complicated by the disagree- 
ment among statisticians as to the relative 
national incomes and estimates on local 
tax collections. The Landon Economist 
has just estimated that with the additional 
$7,000,000,000 of revenue our Federal and 
local collections will amount to about 3314 
per cent of our national income, compared 
with their estimated British ratio of 37 
per cent. Numerous American authorities 
would contend that the percentages should 
be reversed, with the United States hav- 
ing the heavier burden by 8 or 4 per 
cent. 





Cook’s Tour 


One hundred Cape Cod women went to 
the mess kitchens of Camp Edwards, 
Mass., last week for a lesson in, of all 


things, cookery. Most of them knew how 
to keep a home kitchen under control but 
needed instruction in cooking for masses, 
such as air-raid victims. 

Middle-aged mothers and prospective 








Wide World 


Go bake a cake: Army shows how 
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brides, some attired in house dresses and 
others in the uniform of the Cape Cod 
Civilian Defense League, listened to lec- 
tures given by mess sergeants, set tables, 
and pitched in on KP duties to help peel 
the 250 pounds of potatoes used daily in 
one mess hall. 

When one woman expressed amaze- 
ment that meals for so large a number 
were always served on time, a mess ser- 
geant slyly cracked: “Madam, there are 
no afternoon bridge parties to slow us up.” 





White-Collar Hope 


Finance Firm Becomes Arsenal, 
Plans Auto Dealer Arms Plants 


During their periods of idleness while 
automobile factories are being converted 
for war production, displaced workers in 
these plants can at least look forward to 
the time when they will come back to 
guide planes and tanks down the re- 
vamped assembly lines. But for most em- 
ployes, especially white-collar men, in 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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He Wins and He Loses 


President Roosevelt won a big 
victory and suffered a resounding 
defeat in Congressional votes on 
crucial war production issues last 
week. 


Forty-Hour Week: The victory 
came when the House voted 226 to 
62 against the Smith amendment, 
which would have removed from 
seventeen Federal statutes any re- 
quirement that time and a half be 
paid for hours worked in excess of 
40 a week. Administration spokes- 
men beat the move by pointing out 
that it wouldn’t affect unionized 
workers, who are guaranteed over- 
time by contract, and by contending 
that some arms contractors were 
working men 50 hours and more de- 
spite overtime penalties. 


Farm Prices: The defeat came 
when the President suddenly asked 
the Senate not to pass the pending 
bill which forbade the government 
to sell its stocks of farm commodi- 
ties for a price of less than parity. 
He asserted that the stocks, accumu- 
lated supporting depressed markets, 
should now be liquidated to head off 
inflationary rises. Enactment of the 
bill would cost food consumers 
$1,000,000,000 and make farmers 
appear “grasping,” he charged. But 
farm-bloc leaders easily pushed the 
measure through by a 50-23 margin. 
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“Go SCC 


who's at the 


door, Mary” 





WE tive in a land where a knock on the door may 


mean a neighbor, maybe a salesman. It never means a Storm 
Trooper or a brute from the Gestapo. 


Americans answer their door in complete serenity, calm in 
the blessed knowledge that they are secure “against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures.” 


So says their Constitution, whose guarantees of freedom 
they propose to keep in force. It gratifies the workers at 
SUES that the bearings they are 


making—for planes, guns, tanks, 






ships—are helping to keep men free. 





BALL AND ROLLER 
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SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 








They're in 
the Army, 
the Navy, 

_ the Air Force 


Kohler Electric Plants play an active 
and increasing part in the defense 
Program in civilian and government 
service. They light vital night con- 
struction, serve air fields, army camps, 
mavy bases, radio stations, factories, 
oil fields. 

In emergency use, when regular 
current fails, they stand guard at de- 
fense plants, public utilities, police 
departments, hospitals and other key 
points—certain safeguard against total 
black-out. 

Fully automatic—easily installed— 
sturdy, compact, weather-proof —effi- 
cient, economical. Always reliable. 
Many models, sizes, prices. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER of KOHLER 





Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-3-B, Kohler, Wis. 
Please send full information 
about Kohler Plants. 
Name 


Address 
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Cover Upstate New York 
From Syracuse 


Save travel costs by making 
your headquarters at Hotel 
Syracuse — 600 fine rooms — 
good meals — relaxing enter- 
tainment. 

Rooms from $3.00 single. 


TORL SYACISE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. J. F. GILDAY, Mgr. 
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The Acid Test for Every Policy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘ahens probably is no other subject 
upon which the American public today 
is in such complete agreement as that 
this is a war of production. And there 
probably is no other subject upon which 
our actions are so completely out of har- 
mony with what we profess to believe. 

Let’s put it this way: If we genuinely 
believe that this is a war of production, 
and granting that we are seriously 
concerned about winning the war, we 
must favor those policies which increase 
production and oppose those policies 
which hinder production. Now what are 
we actually doing? 

On labor we are following a policy 
that could scarcely be better designed 
to hold down production. There has 
been a lot of talk about putting an 
end to work stoppages, but in large 
measure it has been just talk. So far 
the Administration has refused to meet 
the issue head on and outline a program 
which demands respect and gains com- 
pliance. The result has been that we 
have continued to have strikes and 
other work stoppages—not, it is true, 
in as large a number as previous to 
Pearl Harbor, but still in sufficient 
number to be a definite hindrance to 
production. 

On wages and hours the record to 
date, from the point of view of its 
effect upon production, is even worse. 
The policy of the Administration on 
wages, if it can be called a policy, is 
to follow that course which will cost the 
smallest number of votes, and on hours 
it still is working on the assumption, as 
shown a few days ago, that we don’t 
need more than a 40-hour week—an 
assumption which, as everyone knows, 
was one of the great contributory factors 


leading to the fall of France. 


On prices our policy still is largely 
hit and miss. Henderson cracks down 
first here and then there and has 
gathered together one of the largest 
amateur armies of regulators in history, 
but no one knows where we are heading 
—whether an effort is going to be made 
to hold down all prices or whether he 
proposes to let everything go up gradu- 
ally. The result is that no producer can 
have more than the vaguest notions as 
to what he is going to run up against 
in the way of prices a few months or 
even a few days hence. 


to. 


On taxation our policy is exactly 
the reverse of that which would en- 
hance production. Instead of encourag- 
ing investment and thereby getting 
an expansion of productive capacity, 
we soak business and those who might 
invest in almost every way that we 
can think of, while leaving the vast 
majority of our population relatively 
untouched. 

On profits the same attitude is evi- 
dent. Judging by the record, one would 
think the guiding principle in Washing- 
ton is that it is more important to keep 
a businessman from making a few extra 
dollars than it is to get goods turned 
out. 


Those are all matters which direct- 
ly affect production. But they are by 
no means the whole story. 

On social reform in ‘general we con- 
tinue to maintain that we must not 
give up any of the so-called gains of 
recent years, with the result that 
we still are devoting untold man- 
hours, materials, and money to these 
purposes that might better be used 
on production. 

On agriculture—the blame here rests 
primarily upon Congress, not the Ad- 
ministration—we are behaving as 
though the war is not so much an 
emergency as it is a bonanza. 

And on politics in general—well, it. 
still is the same old game, with both 
sides jockeying for an advantage on al- 
most every issue that comes up. 

Fortunately, in spite of all of this, 
our production is moving along—mov- 
ing along, actually, much better than 
one has any reason to believe from the 
censored dispatches the government 
now lets us publish. In many directions 
we afe doing a job of production that 
truly is almost unbelievable. In scores 
of plants the output is months and 
months ahead of schedule. 

But good as our record of production 
is, it is not what it should be and what 
it must be if -we are to win this war. 
And it never will attain that level unless 
we go beyond giving mere lip service 
to the idea that this is a war of pro- 
duction. Today the first question that 
should be asked on every proposal— 
the acid test to which every policy 
should be subjected—is: Will it help 
production? 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
businesses dependent on the automobile 
industry, the outlook is as dark as the 
present situation. 

While the plight of such workers still 
baffles the government, one De Kalb, IIl., 
frm thinks it has a solution. The North- 
ern Illinois Finance Corp., a nineteen- 
year-old automobile and general financing 
frm with $7,000,000 assets, disclosed last 
week a program of converting itself into 
a manufacturing arsenal and also develop- 
ing war work for its former customers, the 
auto dealers. 

Under the leadership of Tom Courtney, 
46-year-old president whose personal in- 
terest in pure-bred Holstein-Friesians is 
reflected in the firm’s $2,000,000 annual 
volume of loans for the installment pur- 
chase of cattle, Northern [Illinois has 
dropped “Finance” from its title and ob- 
tained a $15,000,000 subcontract to make 
tank tracks. The prime contractor is the 
Burgess Norton Manufacturing Co. of 
Geneva, IIl., an auto-piston-pin supplier 
now busier than ever on war work. Bur- 
gess Norton will lease heat-treating fur- 
naces and other foundry equipment to 
Northern Illinois as it has to six small 
manufacturers also making tracks on 
subcontracts. The finance company, in 
turn, has rented a large garage for its 
plant. 

Courtney plans to keep a skeleton staff 
to run the financing business and main- 
tain the sixteen branch offices but will 
swing most of the 112 employes to the 
track-making operation. Northern Illinois 
will pay the clerks, field men, and credit 
investigators while they are training for 
their new factory jobs. The president 
hopes to have 250 men in the plant by 
summer and will expand future operations 
as much as available equipment permits. 
The present contract calls only for a 
minimum of $3,000,000 deliveries annual- 
ly for five years. 

Not so far advanced as the track proj- 
ect, the dealer plan calls for forming a 
pool of auto distributors to build shell 
cores on special machines that Northern 
Illinois will furnish—if it can get them. 
Any dealer with suitable floor space is 
eligible to join regardless of what car he 
formerly sold or whether or not he ever 
did business with Northern Illinois. 

Courtney became defense-conscious long 
before the auto-loan business blew up. 
His firm has financed arms plants in 36 
states during the past. year and a half, 
during which time he obtained practical 
experience now being put to good use. 





Aviation Notes 


Summer Desut: Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., announced that the 
Lockheed Constellation, the super-trans- 
port plane designed by TWA’s president, 
Jack Frye, in collaboration with Howard 
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PETE is a quiet, peace-loving 
man. Treats his family fine and 
pays his bills and gets along with 
his neighbors. Hasn’t struck a blow 
in anger since he was a kid and 
caughtanother boy mistreating a dog. 


But today Pete is mad clear 
through. You’d never guess it to 
see him at home; if anything he’s 
quieter than ever. He isn’t the 
kind to go around gritting his 
teeth and calling names. 


When you see him at work, 
though—then’s when you realize 
the difference. For there’s a deadly 
precision in the way he goes about 
his work. He’s on the job a little 
before starting time; he pays more 
careful attention to what he’s doing; 
he knows what he’s building and 
for whom he’s building it. And 
that’s why he’s probably the most 
dangerous, the “‘fightingest”’ enemy 
the Axis powers have. 


For it’s men like Pete—who 
feel the way he feels, who are 
doing what he is doing—who are 
manning the machines in America’s 
factories today. And they’re turn- 


ing out the deadliest, most effective 
array of weapons the world has 
ever seen. 


There are a lot of men like Pete 
among the 125,000 General Electric 
employees these days. In their off 
hours you'll find them acting as air- 
raid wardens in their communities. 
You'll find them among the more 
than 100,000 G-E men and women 
who, without any fanfare or hurrah- 
boys, have signed up for USS. 
Defense Bonds to the tune of more 
than $20,000,000 a year. But most 
important of all, you'll find them 
on their job—doing what they know 
best, giving it the best they’ve got. 

Quiet, peaceable, determined men 
of war. They’re the men who, a 
few months ago, took pride in 
building refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and all the’ other 
contributions of electricity to peace- 
time living. Today they’re putting 
their whole heart into the building 
of grimmer things—so that they 
and all of us may the sooner pick 
up the never-ending job of making 
better things for a better America. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Plowing through snow and slush with 
cold, wet feet lowers temperature. Such 
a disturbance of your body’s heat-regu- 
lating mechanism reduces the blood 
supply of your mucous membranes—in- 
creases their mucous secretions. Your 
nose first feels dry, then runs copiously. 


You can fight this symptom of a cold by 
helping nature normalize your foot tem- 
perature quickly. Rub your cold, wet feet 
briskly with Absorbine Jr. This active lini- 
mentation stimulates your circulation more 
quickly than rubbing alone. And, as a fresh 
supply of warm blood flows through your 
feet, that cold, clammy feeling disappears. 

Don’t fail to take this simple precaution 
when feet get wet! Do same with children. 
See if you don’t reduce the misery of run- 
ning noses this winter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. $1.25 atall druggists. FREE SAMPLE 
—write W.F. Young, Inc., 220D Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Famous also for relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Sore Muscles, Strains, Bruises 
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The hotel—which has always been ‘‘New 
York’’ to distinguished free people—contin- 
ues to welcome you in the St. Regis manner! 


STH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 
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o Follow th HAGSTROM'S 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


The most complete, legible, and “easy- $ 00: 
to-follow” War Map of the World ever aS colons 
published. Helps tremendously in under- 

standing the military movements of air PAID 32" 2" 
and naval fleets and armies, in actual and potential theatres 
of war all over the world. With this map you can easily follow 
the armed forces on land and sea and in the air to the ever- 
changing scenes of action. Refer to it while reading the war 
news and you'll know exactly what's going on, and where. 


COMPREHENSIVE, ACCURATE, UP-TO-DATE! 
pate Fraae eay megr | mone. BACK GUARANTEE 











dip tones ‘cond the 24 time zones of the | ¥.net entirely sotisted, return mop 
world... ATA GLANCE. Every home, | Simnye” dare raw dolor il be 
office, school, hotel, institution judge of its volue 


should have this Wor Map of the World. 
Send for Mep TODAY! Only $? post peid. 


HAGSTROM CO., » lnc.. nC.» Dept. 3D, 2 3D, 20 Vesey St., New York 
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New superliner: A model of the Lockheed Constellation transport 


Hughes, round-the-world flier, will be test- 
flown this summer at the Lockheed Air- 
craft plant, Burbank, Calif. Developed 
amidst the utmost secrecy, the huge craft 
has four 2,500-horsepower engines, accom- 
modates 57 passengers and a crew of seven, 
and will be the nation’s largest land trans- 
port. It will have a cruising speed of nearly 
300 miles an hour, a range of more than 
4,000 miles, and a supercharged cabin, en- 
abling it to fly at altitudes above 25,000 
feet from Los Angeles to New York in 814 
hours or from New York to Rio in 25 
hours. Pan American Airways has ordered 
40 of these planes. 


Fiicut Strips: The Army Air Corps and 
the Public Roads Administration are al- 
ready surveying possible sites for a net- 
work of auxiliary landing fields to be built 
adjacent to public highways, Lt. Col. Sted- 
man Hanks of the Air Corps revealed in a 
speech on Feb. 27. A preliminary appropri- 
ation of $10,000,000 has been made avail- 
able for these flight strips, which will range 
up to 800 feet wide and 8,000 feet long, 
where the terrain permits. Usable by heavy 
bombers as well as pursuit craft, they will 
alleviate crowding at main air bases, 
Hanks said, and thus “lessen the risk of 
large-scale bombing losses.” After the 
war they will come in handy for the 
expected tremendous increase in civilian 
flying. 





Oregon Coup 


The Tolan committee investigating na- 
tional defense migration was recently told 
that women throughout the nation might 
have to be registered so that they may be 
available for defense work when the need 


arises. Anticipating the need, the pioneer 
state of Oregon has beaten the rest of the 
country to the punch. 

On Feb. 16 the Oregon Board for the 
Mobilization of Women began a house-to- 
house canvass to discover “possible skills 
and aptitudes of women.” The board 
sought to index the skills of those wom- 
en already employed, list supplemen- 
tary skills of those now employed, and 
find those who are willing to accept 
training. 

Efforts were made to classify every 
woman over 18. One of the oldest encoun- 
tered was an Indian, 100 years old, who 
once toured Europe with Buffalo Bill. By 
March 1 some 450,000 women were signed 
up. The lists will be tabulated and the 
names sent to the 24 branches of the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service throughout 
the state. Preliminary reports indicate that 
about 100,000 will be available for farm 
work. 

The actual registering was carried out 
by 6,000 volunteers, working under the 36 
county chairmen. One registrar, a school- 
teacher, apologized because she could not 
cover more territory. “The roads are im- 
passable,” she explained, “so I have to go 
by horseback after school. I am covering 
a radius of about 18 miles.” 

Directing the whole project was Saidie 
Orr Dunbar; honorary president of the 
General. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She was born in a log cabin in Granger, 
Mo., 61 years ago, went to Oregon as a 
young girl, and taught school in Portland 
before her marriage. A widow and a grand- 
mother, Mrs. Dunbar has been active for 
more than 30 years in women’s club work, 
the tuberculosis association, public wel- 


fare, and child health. 
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Breech to Bendix 


His associates always say that Ernest 
R. Breech goes through an office door “as 
if a cyclone were behind him,” and they 
marvel at his near 300-yard drives on the 
golf course. This tremendous energy has 
carried the 150-pound, mustached execu- 
tive through a variety of posts with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and its affiliates during 
the past two decades. In 1933 he became 
chairman of North American Aviation, 
Inc., 30 per cent owned by GM, and three 
years ago he was elevated to a General 
Motors vice presidency. 

On his 45th birthday, Feb. 24, Breech 
gave up the latter post to assume impor- 
tant new duties as president of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp., leading airplane-parts sup- 
plier (NEwsweeEk, Jan. 5), which is 19 
per cent owned by GM. He succeeds Vin- 
cent Bendix, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Bendix directors felt the need of new 
executive blood because of the enormous 
obligations the company is assuming in the 
war program, involving an increase in sales 
and production from $156,000,000 in 1941 
to an estimated $500,000,000 this year. 








Housing in Order 


Agencies Squeezed Into Three 
and Placed Under Single Head 


The New Deal created a vast buree~2- 
racy in the field of housing, where sixteen 
Federal agencies were active and numer- 
ous inter-bureau feuds occurred, culminat- 
ing in the recent resignation of Nathan 
Straus as Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority. To correct this 
situation and reduce overlapping func- 
tions, President Roosevelt last week adopt- 
ed the plan of his friend, Justice Samuel 
I. Rosenman of New York, calling for the 
establishment of a National Housing 
Agency with a single administrator over 
three principal divisions. 

These consist of (1) the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, virtually unchanged, 
with Abner Ferguson continuing to super- 
vise its work of insuring mortgages placed 
by lending institutions; (2) the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, headed 
by the former chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank board, John Fahey, 
which will run the Home Owners Loan 
Corp. and generally assist and supervise 
savings and loan associations: and (3) the 
Federat Public Housing Authority, an amal- 
gamation of all the agencies formerly en- 
gaged in constructing housing with public 
money, such as the Defense Homes Corp. 
and the United States Housing Authority, 
with Acting Administrator Leon Keyser- 
ling of the USHA as Acting Commissioner. 

Since the new National Housing Agency 
was assigned a number of the activities 
formerly performed by Jesse Jones’ Fed- 


The little man in Don Herold’s cartoon may. be a customer of yours! 
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STRATHMORE PAPER" 


Did you ever stop to think how many thousands of times a year 





your letterhead is your only representative? Creating the right...or 


wrong...impression of your firm? 


When you choose Strathmore, you know that the right impression 
will be made. The Strathmore watermark means the highest standard in 


paper-making. It helps to establish your standing. 


Yet a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Write us for detail of “Letter” Costs. 

OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 


capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 


maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 


Strathmore Paper Company - West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Answer to housing problems? A trailer telescopes an upper story to provide three upstairs rooms 


eral Loan Agency, the President abolished 
the loan agency and transferred its remain- 
ing functions, including those of the RFC, 
the Defense Plant Corp., etc., to the De- 
partment of Commerce, likewise headed by 
Jones. Charles F. Palmer, hitherto Defense 
Housing Coordinator, whose job also was 
eliminated by the new order, will be sent 
to England to report on housing there. _ 

As Administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency the President named a young 
man of “amazing executive ability,” John 
B. Blandford Jr., 44-year-old Assistant Di- 
rector of the Budget—who recently has 
been having trouble building his own home 
near Washington because of lack of ma- 
terials. Holder of a mechanical-engineering 
degree from Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Blandford was Director of Public 
Safety in Cincinnati before entering the 
Federal government’s service. From 1933 
to 1939 he was at first coordinator and 
later general manager of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

In his new capacity he will be concerned 
chiefly with providing lodgings for war 
workers, many of which will be temporary 
shelters that can be moved to new loca- 
tions when their present usefulness has 
ended. These include trailers, 2,791 of 
which have been completed out of 11,274 
units planned, and demountable, prefab- 
ricated houses with one to three bedrooms. 
Ten thousand of the latter were built last 
year and 46,000 more are projected for 
1942. 

To manufacture all these units, several 
big concerns will be brought into the pre- 
fabricated-house industry. The Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., for example, has 
contracted to supply the government with 
1,000 demountable dwellings in 120 days 
and is converting its Ottawa, IIl., safety- 
glass plant to that project. 

In addition, some concerns are building 
prefabricated houses as private ventures, 


apart from the government program. Thus, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., manufacturer of 
earth-moving machinery, is turning out a 
dozen welded-steel “apart-homes” for the 
expanded personnel of its Tournapull, Ga., 
plant, now busy making artillery shell cas- 
ings. A more visionary answer to the na- 
tion’s housing problem was shown last 
week at the International Sportsmen’s 
Show in Chicago. As shown in the ac- 
companying .illustration, it consisted of 
a trailer with an upper story tele- 
scoping over the lower floor and provid- 
ing three upstairs rooms when the top 
half is raised. 





Byur to the Colors 


Many businesses have converted their 
production facilities to war production, 
but George Bijur, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has literally enlisted for the 
duration. Bijur, who is a private pilot, has 
been accepted by the Army Air Force. 
The research chief, Hal Williams, is sign- 
ing up with the Engineers, and Richard 
Powell, radio director, is joining the Sig- 
nal Corps. Jobs have been found for 
those employes not eligible for military 
service, and all operations will be sus- 
pended in 60 days. 

The suspension was revealed in a letter 


‘Bijur sent advertising executives Feb. 26, 


which also stated that the firm had just 
turned down two large new accounts 
which would have given it record billings. 
After the war, the staff hopes to get 
together and take up where it left off. 
Meanwhile, proof books and files are be- 
ing put in storage and current accounts 
are being transferred to other agencies. 

Bijur discouraged publicity about the 
officials’ joining up. “Save all the com- 
plimentary talk for the fellows out on the 
Pacific fronts,” he protested. . 


NAM-Government Link 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, whose members hold 80 per cent of 
all armament contracts, announced on 
Feb. 26 the formation of a war committee 
to serve as liaison instrument between in- 
dustry and government. William P. Withe- 
row, NAM president, who is also presi- 
dent of the Blaw-Knox Co., declared that 
the new group, which is headed by Mal- 
colm Muir, president and publisher of 
NEWSWEEK, was intended to guide and 
stimulate industry’s all-out production ef- 
fort. Witherow forecast that “war output 
by Dec. 1 will be 75 per cent ahead of the 
similar period last year.” 

Muir told reporters that the new com- 
mittee will consist of 200 or more leading 
industrialists as a steering group and four 
subcommittees charged respectively with 
priorities and allocations, raw materials, 
production, and war organization. ‘The 
committee’s double function will be to 
consult with Donald M. Nelson and other 
government officials on output problems 
and to help industry itself cut red tape or 
hurdle any other obstacle to an accelerated 
flow of war goods. One immediate job fac- 
ing the group, according to Muir, is the 
recruiting of technical experts for the 
WPB from among the NAM’s thousands 
of member firms. Headquarters of the new 
organization will be in Washington. 





Week in Business 


ConsuMER Bans: The War Production 
Board announced that an order will soon 
be issued forbidding the use of crude rub- 
ber for making the thread used in corsets, 
girdles, brassiéres, and garters. The board 
had previously announced that “a limited 
amount” would be available for foundation 
garments. Provisions will be made for sur- 
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gical garments . . . The WPB cut in half 
the use of chlorine for textile bleaching 
and prohibited its use in cosmetics and 
toilet preparations and for laundries (ex- 
cept for a 10 per cent allowance for stain 
removal). Public and institutional swim- 
ming pools are not affected, but private 
pools must get along on 25 per cent of the 
amount used in the year ended last June 


30. 


Union Victory: The Supreme Court 
last year decided labor unions could not be 
prosecuted under antitrust laws. This Mon- 
day the court ruled 6 to 1 that unions were 
also immune from the Federal anti-racket- 
eering act, since this was “aimed at the 
activities of predatory criminal gangs of 
Kelly and Dillinger type” and not at union 
tactics with which Congress must have 
been familiar when it passed the statute. 
The majority held that the 1934 law’s 
exemption of “the payments of wages by a 
bona fide employer to a bona fide employe” 
applied to the activities of a New York 
local of AFL teamsters in forcing truckers 
entering the city to pay tribute correspond- 
ing to a day’s wages for an unneeded em- 
ploye. Chief Justice Stone was the lone 
dissenter. He held that the interpretation 
“would render common-law robbery an in- 
nocent pastime.” 








Drive Beetns: In reply to President 
Roosevelt’s letter urging “every possible 
step to raise production now,” Donald M. 
Nelson, War Production Board chairman, 
last week end revealed the adoption of 
three new measures: (1) greater utilization 
of war-industry plants aimed at the theo- 
retical 168 hours’ work per week for each 
machine, (2) awards for outstanding ac- 
complishment by management and labor, 
and (3) establishment of joint labor-man- 
agement committees to consider sugges- 
tions from all quarters for increasing out- 
put. On Monday night Nelson delivered 
the first of a weekly series of radio talks de- 
signed to put the long-missing zip into the 
production program. Asking “how many 
MacArthurs does it take to make you 
mad?” Nelson threw out this challenge: 
“Are you, today, doing every single thing 
in your power to see that the planes, the 
tanks, the guns, and ships our boys need 
desperately are getting into their hands?” 


Famine Amip Pienty: The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. applied for and received permis- 
sion to buy two new tires for an industrial 
truck used exclusively in the plant where 
tires are made. 


Divorce: The shipbuilding collaboration 
of the Todd Shipyards Corp. and the 
Henry J. Kaiser interests on the West 
Coast (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 2) was dissolved, 
with Todd retaining control of the yards 
at Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Houston, 
Texas, and South Portland, Maine, while 
the Western group obtains complete owner- 
ship of those at Portland, Ore., Los An- 
geles, and Richmond, Calif. 
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SAFETY HONORS 


GO TO 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED 
AIRLINES 


Ten of the airlines cited by the National Safety 
Council for operating without a fatality throughout 
1941 were Douglas equipped. Top honors went to 
United Air Lines and Braniff Airways. Thus in war 
as in peace the nation can ‘depend on DOUGLAS.” 


DOUGLAS AGAIN 


Le 
omar AIRLINE SAFETY 


Following are the Douglas-equipped airlines of the Americas: American Airlines, Inc... 
Braniff Airways, Inc... Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. ..Catalina Air Transport... Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines, Inc... Delta Air Corp...Eastern Air Lines, Inc... Hawaiian Airlines, 
Ltd. (Inter-Island Airways, Ltd.)... Northwest Airlines, Inc... Northeast Airlines, Inc... Pan 
American Airways System... Pan American-Grace Airways ...Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Corp... T.W.A., Inc. .. Western Air Lines, Inc. 
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Thundering theologian: Dodds cut MacMitchell’s long victory string 





SPORTS 





Mail-Trained Two-Miler Halves His Distance 
and Doubles Glory by Defeating MacMitchell 


Like Brooklyn fans of 1941, mile addicts 
are chanting that “This Is the Year.” 
What they mean is that if the indoor com- 
petition record of 4 minutes 7.4 seconds for 
the 5,280 feet is to be bettered, it has to be 
done before Leslie MacMitchell of New 
York University goes into the armed forces, 
which he is scheduled to do at the end of 
the spring semester. 

True to his trust as heir to the laurels of 
the great Glenn Cunningham, MacMitchell 
has given the fans some great mile runs 
for their money this season. In his five 
starts prior to the National AAU Indoor 
Championships Feb. 28, he ticked off 
4:13.3, 4:11.38, 4:08, 4:11.8, and 4:09.8— 
an average of about 3.4 seconds over the 
world’s record. With the kind of competi- 
tion he deserved, experts said, the N.Y.U. 
star would shine even brighter. 

Plenty of competition for dark, hand- 
some Leslie was brewing in the ranks of 
the 2-milers, though nobody realized it. 
Greg Rice, almost undisputed king of the 
longer distances, had been getting the races 
of his life from a runner who had learned 
his technique by correspondence and who 
had been a track star at a college which 
had no track team. This was Gilbert 
Dodds, a 23-year-old theological student 
from Falls City, Neb., now living in Bos- 


ton and running under the Boston AA 
colors. Until this season few had heard of 
him except as the kid from Ashland College 
in Ohio who—without benefit of coaching 
except by mail from his fellow Nebraskan 
Lloyd Hahn, retired distance runner—had 
won the National Intercollegiate Cross 
Country run in 1940. 

Dodds’ favorite 2-mile distance was not 
on the AAU program in Madison Square 
Garden last Saturday night. Greg Rice, 
with his usual philosophy of “What’s a 
mile more or less?”, went into the 3-mile. 
But Dodds, instead of following the Pony 
Express, decided to see what he could do 
against MacMitchell. 

What Dodds did in his first big-time 
mile electrified the connoisseurs. Taking 
the lead in the fifth lap of the eleven that 
make up the distance, Dodds pulled out to 
a commanding 15-yard lead. Slowly Leslie 
cut the distance to 5 yards with only a lap 
to go. But not even his famous finishing 
sprint was enough to catch the bespec- 
tacled theologian, who finished 2 yards 
ahead in a blazing 4:08.7 and thus. broke 
MacMitchell’s string of nineteen straight 
indoor and outdoor victories. 

It was expected that Rice’s 3-mile effort 
would su‘fer from lack of Dodds’ competi- 


tion, but nothing could have been farther 


from the truth. All alone throughout tie 
33 grueling laps the ex-Notre Dame speed- 
ster now running for the New York Ath- 
letic Club lapped the entire field twice and 
set a new world’s indoor record of 13 min. 
utes 45.7 seconds, cutting his own previous 
mark by slightly more than five seconds. 
On his triumphant way he set new criteria 
for the 214-, 214-, and 234-mile distances, 


{J Other world indoor marks went by the 
boards on the boards that night: Al Blozis, 
Georgetown University behemoth, tossed 
the 16-pound shot 57 feet 34 inch—84 
inches over his own world mark—and the 
Seton Hall 2-mile relay quartet clipped 1.8 
seconds off the record of 7:41.6 set by 
Georgetown seventeen years ago. 





~The Debtless Dodgers 


Beginning with the night of Feb. 25, 
officials of the Brooklyn Trust Co., finan- 
cial stepfathers of the Dodgers since the 
death of Charles H. Ebbets in 1925, start- 
ed sleeping more soundly. Gone was their 
nightmare of a red-haired man screaming 
for more and more money. For the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers were out of debt and off their 
hands, and Club President Larry Mac- 
Phail had proved that the way to get out 
of the red’is to spend money lavishly. 
The method was hard on the constitutions 
of the bank officials, for at one time the 
debt had reached half a million dollars. 

Meanwhile, all was sweetness and light 
at the Brooklyn training camp in Havana: 
lowering the flag of rebellion, the Dodg- 
ers’ star pitcher, Kirby Higbe, took the 
plane for Cuba last Wednesday, though 
he didn’t stop grousing about the food 
(Newsweek, March 2). His week of de- 
lay in Miami cost him a $350 fine. 


{{ Boston Red Sox pennant prospects 
brightened unexpectedly Feb. 27 as a Presi- 
dential appeal board decided Ted Williams’ 
support was needed by his mother, deferred 
the young .406 clouter, and gave Manager 
Joe Cronin something to live for. 





Uprooted Violets 


In the financial hothouse of the late 
1920s, the football Violets of New York 
University flourished mightily. Chief Gar- 
dener Chick Meehan forced the growth 
with his flair for showmanship and other 
expedients such as heavy proselyting and 
subsidization. N.Y.U. was buying its Vio- 
lets; the resulting teams were good to 
watch, money jingled into the box office. 
and nearly everybody was happy. 

In 1931 N.Y.U. de-emphasized football. 
Meehan was released, and for two moder- 
ately disastrous seasons Howard G. Cann 
piloted the deflated club. The job was a 
thankless one: Cann was canned, and in 
1934 Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, an orthopedic 
surgeon who had done some coaching at 
Yale, took over. Considering his Violets’ 
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deodorized conditionand their heavy sched- 
ule, Dr. Stevens did remarkably well with 
them for several seasons. Then they be- 
gan to droop. In the past two seasons they 
won only four games, taking some fantas- 
tic beatings on the gridiron and some 
equally sound drubbings at the box office. 

Campus journalists and the alumni 
begged for a better team. The Letter Club, 
an organization of graduate athletes, crit- 
icized Dr. Stevens bitterly. Last Decem- 
ber one member of the latter organization 
even charged that women infested the 
training camp at Lake Sebago, N. Y., and 
hinted darkly at bacchanalian revels. 

Placed in this pigskin pickle and faced 
with a two-year operating deficit of some 
$150,000, the university council met Feb. 
94 and finally uprooted the Violets for 
good, giving economy as its reason for the 
action. And strangely enough, after all 
their screams for a better club, the more 
than 35,000 students of N.Y.U. took the 
suspension of football almost apathetically. 
Typical was the reaction of a graduate 
engineer buried deep in one of the far-flung 
colleges of the sprawling institution: “I 
guess I’ve been out of things. Until this 
fuss started I didn’t know they’d been 
playing football up there.” 





Johnston’s Joker 

When Lem Franklin hammered the 250- 
pound Abe Simon into a technical knock- 
out in the fifth round of their Oct. 20 bat- 
tle in Cleveland, observers pointed out that 
this was far better than the thirteen-round 
par for the same vast course established by 
Joe Louis the previous May. Simon’s man- 
ager, James Joy Johnston, otherwise known 
as the Boy Bandit of Broadway, hauled the 
remains away and Franklin was hailed as 
the coming heavyweight possibility. 

Last week Johnston was back with what 
looked like more cannon fodder for Frank- 
lin’s fistie guns—Runnin’ Robert Pastor, 
a frail-looking 180-pounder who has re- 
tained his health during a long career large- 
ly by using a fast pair of feet. But on the 
night of Feb. 24, in the Cleveland Arena, 
Pastor pulled a stunning surprise by knock- 
ing out the rugged Negro in the eighth 
round of the scheduled ten. 

This was Johnston’s cue to scream for a 
title fight between Pastor and Louis. How- 
ever, he amazed one and all by keeping his 
mouth shut and next day the solution of 
the mystery arrived. Johnston, a wise bird 
if ever there was one, already had feath- 
ered his nest by matching Abe Simon with 
Louis for March 27 in an Army Emer- 
gency Fund benefit bout. 


{| In one of the best fights of the winter, 
clever Allie Stolz of Newark, N.J., beat, 
baffled, and bewildered Bobby Ruffin for 
twelve rounds of a grudge battle in Madi- 
son Square Garden Feb. 27, thus putting 
himself in line for a shot at Sammy An- 
gott’s lightweight title. 





Perfection of Blended SCOTCH 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., — 
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ae shipping Teacher’s Highland Cream 
to America, these good Scotsmen share 
with us one of their country’s finest 
and most typically Scottish products. 
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(> THIS 
CONCERNS 
YOU! 


ES—and millions of travelers 

who will consider the selec- 
tion of a New York City hotel 
this year. The one that offers you 
most for your hotel dollar is the 
easiest to remember: the Hotel 
New Yorker. It has everything! 
Location, superb service, splen- 
did accommodations, mouth- 
watering cuisine, and a fine repu- 
tation to maintain. It is New 
York’s largest and most popular 
—3,000,000 guests since 1930. 
Imagine! 
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» IN BOSTON la 


==) Not that all our guests are 
royalty, but everyone is a king 
in the eyes of our staff. Service 
and accommodations prove 
that. Yet it doesn't cost a king’s 
ransom to stay here. Prices are 
surprisingly low, in fact. 
Luxurious rooms from $4.25 


Two minutes walk from Back Bay 
R. R. Station. 
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STER’S COLLEGIATE de- 
fines all the most commonly used 
words —IS the BEST. 1,300 
pages; 110,000 entries; 1,800 
pictures. $3.50 to $8.75, depend- 
ing on bindings. Buy of your 
dealer or direct from publishers, 
Mail coupon for FREE Quiz and 
Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 899 Federal St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 899 Federal St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me FREE Quiz and Picture Game, 
also full information about Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition. 
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RADIO 


Orson Welles Jr. 


The Rev. Paul E. Becker, 52-year-old 
pastor of the Bethany Christian Church of 
suburban Lincoln, Neb., has long preached 
against race prejudice and discrimination. 
Three years ago, while at the Drake Uni- 
versity Church of Christ in Des Moines, 
Iowa, he hit upon a novel idea to em- 
phasize his convictions. Picturing himself 
as suddenly turning into a Negro, he elab- 
orated upon the circumstances he would 
face in readjusting his life. 

Today, Becker wishes that he had for- 
gotten that stark parable. For on Sun- 
day, Feb. 15, he retold it on the radio and 
caused a vestpocket edition of the Orson 
Welles Martian hubbub of 1938. Asked to 
broadcast over KFOR (Lincoln) as a 
guest speaker on a United Lincoln Churches 
weekly program, he remembered that it 
was National Race Relationship Day. For 
his text, therefore, he prepared a script on 
the race question, highlighting it with a 
tale of his entire family going to bed white 
the preceding night and waking up with 
black skins. 

Immediately an avalanche of telephone 
calls began breaking the Sunday noon calm 
of KFOR. Listeners who had taken the 
tale literally asked for details on the “ter- 
rible disaster to the pastor.” Newspapers, 
also besieged with inquiries, rushed report- 
ers around to investigate. After daylong 
confusion, KFOR, in a late newscast, diz- 
zily tried to explain matters, but dialers 








NEWSWEEK 


who missed the’ Becker talk got things 
crossed and also’ started phoning. 

By. last week, when the incident was 
closed, KFOR counted 200 calls and The 
Lincoln Journal alone snipped open 100 
letters. Tired of joshing from friends, 
Becker said: “I thought I got across the 
fact that my story was not actually true.” 








ART 





Refugee Review 


Since the Nazi occupation, Paris has 
yielded its position as the world’s No. 1 
art capital to New York. Not only has 
much European art of all periods been 
shipped to this country for safekeeping 
but many of the artists themselves have 
fled France. This week the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, operated by the son of the famous 
French painter Henri Matisse, calls at- 
tention to fabulous Manhattan’s latest 
claim to fame with a show of paint- 
ing and sculpture by fourteen artists in 
exile. 

These refugees once called Paris home, 
although they were born variously in 
Russia, Germany, Lithuania, Holland, 
Switzerland, and France. All of them are 
now living in New York, and in honor of 
their exhibition, which runs to March 29, 
they assembled to pose for the crack 
fashion and portrait photographer George 
Platt Lynes (see accompanying illustra- 
tion) . 


Artists in Eaile: In the second row, left to right, André Breton, Piet 

Mondrian, André Masson, Amédée Ozenfant, the sculptor Jacques Lip- 

chitz, Pavel Tchelitcheff,, Kurt Seligmann, and Eugéne Berman. In the 

first row: the painter Matta, Ossip Zadkine, Ives Tanguy, Max Ernst, 
Marc Chagall, and Fernand Leger. 


__J 
George Platt Lynes 
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Wide World 


New Epstein: “Jacob and the Angel” 


Epstein, Jacob, and the Angel 


The writer A. Edward Newton once 
penned these lines: 


There’s a notable family of Stein; 

There’s Gert, and there’s Ep, and 
there’s Ein; 

Gert’s poems are punk 

Ep’s statues are junk— 

Can’t make head or tail out of Ein. 


A lot of others have always been puz- 
aed by the works of Ep—otherwise Jacob 
Epstein, who was born in New York, 
trained in Paris, does his sculpting in 
Britain, and bestirs outcries everywhere. 
Every time Epstein unveils one of his 
pudgy statues, the critics have at it. So 
do the watch and ward societies, for Ep- 
steinisms are anatomically frank. 

The greatest controversy was stirred by 
Epstein’s “Adam” of 1939—a pink ala- 
baster and flagrantly masculine colossus. 
Here, Epstein had the last laugh on the 
critics, however. On an exhibition tour to 
provoke the “Oohs” and “Aahs” of the 
British public (at one shilling per shock) , 
the statue grossed $250,000. Later, “Ad- 
am” viewed America and vice versa. 

With the “Adam” controversy dead, 
Epstein on Feb. 10 gave war-weary Lon- 
don art critics a new chance to stew by 
unveiling his latest work—Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel (Genesis XXXII, 24) —a 
picture of which arrived in the United 
States last week and is herewith repro- 
duced. The critics did, though not nearly 
as violently as at “Adam.” And this time 
Epstein was a jump ahead of them with a 
statement: “I carved just as my mind 
told me to and now it is finished. I do not 
care what you, my friends, or anyone else 
May say about it. It is my best work.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





The Stage Goes to War: 
USO Show Program Expanded; 
AEF Entertainment Planned 


In an editorial several weeks ago, the 
trade paper Variety echoed the complaints 
of United Service Organizations subscrib- 
ers when it advised USO-Camp Shows, 
Inc.—the “live” entertainment branch of 
USO—to abolish the nominal admission 
fees it had been charging for stage shows 
in the training camps. With another USO 
drive scheduled for June, the Camp Shows 
board of directors scotched that criticism 
last week by announcing that the War and 
Navy Departments had approved the 
board’s suggestion that, after March 8, all 
camp shows should be “on the house” for 
the men in service. 

At a time when there are more men 
than ever before in the training camps and 
leaves have been drastically restricted, the 
Camp Shows’ contribution to the morale of 
the armed forces has become increasingly 
important. Originally the organization’s 
goal was one “live” show every two weeks 
for each of 225 camps throughout the coun- 
try. Recently that program has been con- 
siderably expanded by the willingness of 
star talent from Broadway and Hollywood, 
the radio, and the concert stage to supple- 
ment USO-Camp Shows’ hundreds of paid 
entertainers. 

With this all-out assistance of the men 
and women of the entertainment world 
and an allotment of $1,635,500 from the 
parent organization’s $14,000,000 budget, 
Camp Shows’ sponsors have contrived to 
put 24 shows into the camps on a six-day- 
a-week, two-a-night performance basis. 

Many of the acts travel thousands of 

miles with their own scenery, costumes, 
and equipment. Among the offerings are 
two Broadway plays, “Junior Miss” and 
“Out of the Frying Pan.” At any time the 
camp fare is varied enough for.the most 
heterogeneous tastes: Jascha Heifetz and 
Benny Goodman, Al Jolson and Judy Gar- 
land, Deanna Durbin and Grace Moore, 
orchestras and vocal teams, dog acts, jug- 
glers, ventriloquists, and assorted artistic 
phenomena of a suddenly revivified vaude- 
ville industry. 
/ Although the government—rather than 
the public—financed the camp shows dur- 
ing the last war, the first vaudeville units 
did not reach the men until nine months 
after the declaration. Entertainment units 
did not appear in France until three 
months before the Armistice—and then 
only after General Pershing was forced 
to appeal to the War Department for 
regularly organized entertainment for his 
men. 

In vastly improving on ‘that last effort, 
USO-Camp Shows, Inc., has also antici- 
pated the problem of expeditionary enter- 
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New Vicks Inhaler 
Makes Nose Feel 
Clearer In Seconds 


— 
"OU cay Use 





» When your nose 
stuffs up from a cold, 
get greater breathing com- 
fort—quick—with the new 
handy Vicks Inhaler. It’s packed with 
effective medication that makes the 
nose feel clearer in seconds. And you 
can use it as often as needed! 


CHEST 











To relieve misery, rub on 


Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
COLDS cae. in penteeenned 


action eases coughing, muscular sore- 
ness or tightness, 
loosens phlegm, YIcKs 
brings comfort. VaeoRus 








BLADE GOES 
BEARD Gots “QUICK” 


1. Blade clicks in instantly. 
Nothing to take apart. 


“CLICK” 


2. World’s lightest razor. 

Banishes ‘“‘razor burn.’’ 

Gives speedy, pressureless 

shaves. Can’t clog. Easiest 
| to clean. 


3. Sensational nick-proof 
guard. Permits close shaves 
without cuts or scrapes. 
New type head—checked 
to one-thousandth accuracy 
—assures cleaner shaves the 
first time over. 


ENDERS FLYING KIT: Shaver, 6 
Speed Blades, cream, lotion, 
comb, smart case, $1.00; 
Semi-AutomaticStrop,$1.00 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
MADE BY DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Joan Fontaine’s “Suspicion” role 
won academy award of an Oscar 


tainers. Late in 1941 the organization ex- 
perimented with a flying show boat of 
stage and screen actors sent to the Carib- 
bean and Central American outposts. Now 
the organization is readying groups of per- 
formers for President Roosevelt’s “six to 
ten” expeditionary forces. 

Chief among the pleasant surprises en- 
countered by USO-Camp Shows officials 
are the servicemen’s enthusiastic response 
to classical music and the volunteer enter- 
tainers’ equally enthusiastic response to 
their uniformed audiences. A USO official, 
who told a soldier he was amazed by the 
men’s reception of Heifetz at a Govern- 
nors Island show, provoked a proud come- 
uppance: “Of course they enjoy Heifetz! 
This is the most intelligent man’s army 
ever put together.” 

The attitude of the visiting stars is, if 
anything, more unexpected. Al Jolson took 
a full-page ad in Variety to announce “I 
have just returned from one of the great- 
est adventures in my career,” and to plead 
for more volunteer entertainers. Deanna 
Durbin went on at Camp Devens to sing 
three songs and gave twelve before the 
manager called a halt. Of them all, Heifetz 
was probably the greatest surprise. Known 
to concert-goers as a cool and undemon- 
strative genius at best, the violinist 
warmed up to a packed house at Camp 
Roberts not only with a grin, but with an 
occasional experiment in humor. Announc- 
ing that his next number would be a Bach 
Prelude, Heifetz gagged: “Don’t be scared. 
Besides, I’m going to play it whether you 
like it or not.” The boys liked it. 


4] A new serviceman’s amusement center, 
the Stage Door Canteen, was opened on 
Monday of this week at the Little Club of 
the Forty-Fourth Street Theater in New 
York City. Operated by the American 
Theater Wing War Service, Inc., the can- 
teen will cater to men in uniform exclu- 
sively, and gratis, with two floor shows 


Acme 


Miss Fontaine with Gary Cooper, 
also a winner, at Hollywood fete 


nightly, dancing, and light refreshments. 
Jane Cowl, Selena Royle, and many other 
stage volunteers will come from behind 
the footlights to serve as hostesses, wait- 
resses, and dancing partners. 





Oscars Without the Pomp: 
Gary Cooper and Joan Fontaine 
Honored at Informal Dinner 


A good share of the excitement engen- 
dered by the fourteenth annual offering of 
Oscars by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences took place some time 
before the academy’s dinner at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles last week. Ear- 
ly in December academy officials decided 
to call the banquet off “in view of existing 
war conditions.” Later Bette Davis, first 
woman president of the academy, stepped 
out of office, reportedly because the 
board of governors had rejected her 
plans for democratizing the great social 
event. 

Miss Davis’ proposals, which included 
token wooden Oscars to save metal, called 
for a dinner staged on an unprecedentedly 
large scale. It was to be held in the Shrine 
Auditorium, which seats about 7,500; the 
seats would be offered to the public at pop- 
ular prices; the proceeds would go to the 
Red Cross. 

Although the board rejected this radi- 
cal proposal on the ground that the ban- 
quet should be kept an industry affair, a 
subsequent decision in favor of tradition 
as usual compromised with the ex-presi- 
dent’s suggestions. Admission fees were 
dropped from $25 to $11 a plate and the 
bacchanalian “banquet” passed off as 
merely “dinner.” With Pearl Harbor in 
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Cooper's prize stemmed from his 
portrayal of the hero Sgt. York 


mind, dancing and formal clothes were 
tabooed. 

The academy’s worthy attempt to have 
its cake and still keep the icing in accord 
with “the times and existing conditions” 
came off as a spectacularly unglamorous 
outing. With the majority of the 1,500 at- 
tending film celebrities rejoicing in the ex- 
cuse for not dolling up, most of the women 
wore black dresses; the men favored dou- 
ble-breasted suits of blue serge. 

Except for Wendell L. Willkie’s address 
to the industry (see page 19) and the ac- 
tual awarding of the Oscars, the biggest 
news of the evening was Cecil B. de Mille’s 
gaffe in deferentially referring to the near- 
by Chinese Ambassador as “His Excel- 
lency, the Japanese Ambassador.” Random 
highlights were Gary Cooper’s shyness, 
Rosalind Russell’s impressive pompadour, 
Col. Darryl F. Zanuck’s military bearing, 
and Bob Hope’s welcome comedy relief 
in an atmosphere of general sobriety. 

The announcement of the academy’s 
awards didn’t reveal any surprises. Joan 
Fontaine for her role in “Suspicion” and 
Gary Cooper for his characterization in 
“Sergeant York” were voted the outstand- 
ing. actress and actor of 1941. Best sup- 
porting players were Donald Crisp (“How 
Green Was My Valley”) and Mary Astor 
(“The Great Lie”). John Ford’s “How 
Green Was My Valley” was proclaimed 
the “most outstanding picture of the 
year,” and Ford, for the third time, drew 
an Oscar as top director. His closest rival, 
Orson Welles, whose “Citizen Kane” had 
won nominations in four major and five 
lesser categories, came off with only 
half an Oscar (he shared it with Her- 
man J. Mankiewicz, the film’s co-author) 
for the best original screen play. of the 
year. 

Other awards: The surprise film of the 
year—Columbia’s “Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan”—brought two Oscars, one to Sidney 
Buchman and Seton I. Miller for the best- 
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written screen play, and another to Harry 
Segall for the best original motion-picture 
story. Walt Disney won the Thalberg Me- 
morial Award for consistent high-quality 
production achievement and blushed when 
he accepted it. He was outblushed by Jack 
Benny when Master of Ceremonies Bob 
Hope handed him a red-skirted Oscar as a 
special award to the best cigar-smoking 
sweater girl (“Charlie’s Aunt”) of 1941. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue ADVENTURES OF Martin Epen (Co- 
lumbia): This Frank Merriwell variation 
on Jack London’s semi-autobiographical 
novel comes to the screen a dog-eared 
tale of youth’s shining struggle against 
cynical capitalists. The tedium of this out- 
moded story of a hell ship is aggravated by 
cumsy direction and the dispirited per- 
formances of Claire Trevor, Evelyn Keyes, 
and Glenn Ford as the crusading sailor- 
author. Stuart Erwin, Ian MacDonald, 
Frank Conroy. 


We Were Dancina (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Despite the efforts of Norma 
Shearer and Melvyn Douglas, this comedy 
of moneyed manners turns out to be an 
active bore. The title derives from one of 
the sketches in Noel Coward’s “Tonight 
at 8:30”; another sketch supplies a hint for 
the plot about a bankrupt baron and an 
impoverished princess who manage room, 
board, and pin money as_ professional 
house guests. Beyond that, Coward—like 
the. co-stars—is blameless. Gail Patrick, 
Lee Bowman, Alan Mowbray. 
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Beauty in the Press Box: 
Distaff Sports Writer Begins 
Tour of Major-League Camps 


One day in 1934, Jeane Hofmann, a 14- 
year-old Los Angeles high-school student, 
lay in bed recuperating from a mild ill- 
ness. Tuning her radio to a baseball broad- 
cast, she became interested, and _ there- 
upon she determined to learn more about 
the sport. Last week Jeane Hofmann, now 
22, boarded a Florida-bound train for the 
majoi-league training camps. A member of 
the sports staff of The Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, she is the nation’s only 
woman writer-cartoonist of big-time sport. 

After that baseball broadcast back in 
Los Angeles, Jeane had persuaded her 
mother, who feared “the fans are all ruf- 
fians,” to accompany her to a game. The 
young blond girl soon became a fan, later 
deciding to combine her artistic talents 
with a sports-writing career. She contrib- 
uted to her high-school newspaper and 
took drawing lessons from Billy Hon, a 
veteran ex-Hearst artist. 

In 1937, Jeane tossed up further educa- 
tion at Stanford University to take a part- 
time job on The Hollywood Citizen-News. 
For three years she covered the local spring- 
training camps and the Pacific Coast 
League season and gained distinction as 
the only woman ever to wangle her way 
into the press box at Wrigley Field at Los 
Angeles. She followed football, basketball, 
and hockey. At wrestling matches, it be- 
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Jeane Hofmann writes and draws the world of sports 
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came a standing gag for the grappiers to 
tumble into her lap at ringside. She doesn’t 
mind “if they don’t stay too long.” 

Jeane neither smokes nor drinks—in fact, 
motoring is her only bad habit. Even she 
admits that as a driver “I’m no angel.” 
Once the girl reporter scared the raucous 
Dizzy Dean out of his wits while driving 
him from his hotel to the ball park. As 
her auto performed antics, the pitcher 
thrust his right arm out the window and 
mumbled: “No matter what happens, I’m 
goin’ to save this!” 

Jeane got a job on The Bulletin in Sep- 
tember 1940. Her first assignment was a 
dull fashion show, but she “messed it all 
up.” Pleading that she knew more about 
the length of ballplayers’ pants, she was 
shifted to the sports department, where 
she soon was drawing a daily four-column 
cartoon. Last year she began writing a 
two-column illustrated sport feature, dig- 
ging up material in the Shibe Park press 
box, the dugouts, and even the dressing 
rooms with equal aplomb. Although often 
kidded by her male contemporaries, Jeane 
maintains that “the boys have been very, 
very nice to me.” 

When her mother learned of the Florida 
training-camp jaunt, she wrote her daugh- 
ter a warning against after-diamond dates. 
Jeane, however, expects to stress the play- 
ers’ extracurricular activities. “I plan to 
write on how they live, what they do in 
their spare time, and who are the clubs’ 
pinball champions,” she said before head- 
ing south. 

Jeane doesn’t hold out much pennant 
hope for the lowly Philadelphia teams this 
year. She figures the New York Yankees 
a shoo-in for the American League title 
and favors the St. Louis Cardinals in the 
National League. What about the Brooklyn 
Dodgers? “Well,” says Jeane, “Peewee 
Reese is cute.” 





The Clan Henry 


John C. Henry of The Washington Star 
was elected president of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association last week. 
There is nothing unusual about that, as 
someone gets the job every year, but 
emergence of the name is a reminder that 
the Henrys seem to be a writing clan, 
just as the du Ponts are chemical in- 
dustrialists. At least seven Henrys make 
their livings today by typewriter thump- 
ing, and the roll may be called as follows: 

John C. Henry has been White House 
correspondent of The Star since 1939. A 
graduate of. Brown University at Provi- 
dence, R. I., he worked on The Providence 
Journal from 1926 to 1933, then went to 
Washington as a member of The Journal’s 
capital bureau. His life is somewhat con- 
fused owing to the fact that another Henry 
also works for The Star. For details of this, 
see the next paragraph. 

Thomas R. Henry is science writer for 
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The Star and author tf the column “Of 
Stars and Men,” which is syndicated by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
He and John C. Henry suffer from mix-ups 
in mail, paychecks, and telephone calls. 
The science writer is sometimes pumped 
for political secrets, while the White House 
correspondent is occasionally invited to 
address meetings of astronomers, astro- 
physicists, and other learned societies. On 


. the biographical side, Thomas R. Henry 


was born in Boston in 1893, has degrees 
from Clark and George Washington Uni- 
versities and served as a buck private in 
the last war. 

Taylor Henry (he was christened Henry 
Taylor Henry but dropped the first one in 
the interests of simplification) is Associated 
Press correspondent at Vichy. A 1933 West 
Point graduate who was born at Mineola, 
Texas, in 1910, he left the Army for news- 
papering and was an AP man in Paris 
when the war started. When France was 
falling he was forced to scoot southward 
with the fleeing French Government, 
barely ahead of the Germans. 

Gene Henry is the pseudonym of Jean 
Pendleton Sheldon, author of The Satur- 
day Evening Post stories about Miss 
Bronska, a mousy Polish refugee who likes 
to help RAF men and does deeds in 
bombed London. Mrs. Sheldon, who bor- 
rowed her monniker from her naturalist 
husband, Henry H. Sheldon, has never 
seen a London bombing. 

Bill Henry is a news commentator for 
the Columbia Pacific network and operates 
from Los Angeles. One of his principal 
props used to be what CBS, with under- 
statement, calls a good idea. He won the 
privilege of an unlimited expense account 
for telephone calls—he might ring up a 
housewife in Australia, or a soldier in a 
far-distant camp, for broadcast details. 
He thus made friends all over the world 
who chip in much information. Formerly 
sports editor of The Los Angeles Times, he 
was in London when the war broke out and 
became a Columbia commentator. Bill’s 
hobby is aeronautics; he was Donald 
Douglas’ partner in the early days of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and was one of the 
founders of Western Air Express. He was 
born in 1890, the son of a traveling Baptist 
evangelist. 

Bruce Henry, formerly feature editor of 
The Miami Herald, claims to have origi- 
nated radio amateur hours when he worked 
for station KFJF, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He has also written a novel, “Hurricane 
House.” 

John Henry (plain John, not John C.) is 
another Washington Henry. He is a recent 
recruit in the capital bureau of Interna- 
tional News Service. A Mississippian who 
has worked for the INS in Atlanta and 
New York, he made his newspaper start 
in Mobile. 

As a footnote to this tabulation, it may 
be said that none of the Henrys herein 
mentioned is related to the other. 
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Big Man, Big Job: The Rev. 
J. Hutchison Cockburn, who stands 
a rangy 6 feet 4, holds one of the 
highest offices in world Presbyter- 
vanism: the moderatorship of the 
Church of Scotland. He is now in 
the U.S., and last week he set out 
on a month’s preaching tour of the 
East, the Midwest, and Canada. 











RELIGION 


Orthodox Paradox 


In one of the weirdest religious phenom- 
ena the war has yet produced, two Ortho- 
dox prelates stood accused last week of 
betraying Christianity by attacking Soviet 
Russia. Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow, 
the robust, pink-faced acting patriarch of 
Russian Orthodoxy, charged Metropolitan 
Dionysius of Poland and Bishop Polycarp 
Sikorski of the Ukraine with the sin of sim- 
ony, or traffic in ecclesiastical preferment. 

Specifically, Sergius said the two had 
toadied to the invading Nazis and wangled 
appointment as heads of new, independent 
churches in their respective _bailiwicks. 
Henceforth, he predicted, they will preach 
“to a credulous flock that the enslavers are 
emancipators, ‘describing their pogroms, 
pillage, murder, and bestial orgies on 
abandoning our villages as brilliant vic- 
tories over the Red Army.” 

Sergius’ indictment was seconded in New 
York by Metropolitan Benjamin, his dep- 
uty in America. He said Polycarp had long 
been suspected of “Ukrainian chauvinistic, 
pro-Fascist ideas.” In fact, Ukrainian na- 
tionalists in the United States, Benjamin 
declared, once considered bringing Poly- 
carp here to further the anti-Soviet cause. 























MUSIC 


Frankie and Johnny P.S. 


Frankie and Johnny were lovers, 

Oh, Lawdy, how they could love! 

He was her man, but he done her 
wrong. 





An exact foundation in fact for the 
famous barroom ballad of jealous love js 
hard to come by. However, Frankie Baker, 
a 65-year-old St. Louis Negress who now 
runs a shoeshine stand in front of an 
abandoned gambling establishment in 
Portland, Ore., claims that she is the 
original Frankie. 

In the streamlined St. Louis Municipal 
Court Building last week, Frankie recalled 
for a jury the night in 1899 on Targee 
Street in St. Louis, when her drunken 
friend Albert Britt stumbled into her 
room and threatened to do her violence, 
She shot him in self-defense. Frankie 
doesn’t know who wrote the song. She 
does say that Albert became Johnny in 
the lyrics because his family disliked the 
use of his real name. It made her “a 
pointed at” woman and drove her, finally, 
to leave St. Louis for Portland. 

Last week’s trial was occasioned by a 
1936 Republic Pictures production en- 
titled “Frankie and Johnnie.” Although 
the characters in the film were white, mar- 
ried, and not living in St. Louis, Frankie, 
aided by Portland’s leading Negro law 
firm, sued Republic for $200,000, alleging 
invasion of privacy and defamation of 
her character. 

After the case had provided daily front- 
page amusement in St. Louis for seven 
days, Frankie, who once lost only her 
man, was worse off than before. Her suit 
was dismissed, and she was assessed $250 
in court costs. 





RECORD WEEK 


Something new under the sun appears in 
a Decca album of Jerome Kern ME o- 
pies, soberly recorded by the high-brow 
Gordon String Quartet (three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $3.50) . “The Song Is You,” 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” and “All the 
Things You Are,” presented without vo- 
cals, probably won’t run Beethoven out of 
business. 


The young English composer William 
Walton, who is now driving both ambu- 
lances and salvage trucks in London, has 
never heard his new V1IoLIn CONCERTO 2s 
played by Jascha Heifetz—although it is 
dedicated to the famous fiddler. Now Hei- 
fetz, who successfully introduced the bril- 
liant concerto to American audiences in 
1939, has recorded it in stirring fashion 
with the Cincinnati Symphony under Eu- 
gene Goossens (three 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords, $3.50) . 
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SCIENCE 


Children and Total War: 
Separation From Parents Found 
a Greater Shock Than Bombs 


My 2-year-old is easily frightened by 
loud noises. How can I help him in these 
days? I dread to think of the effect on him 
of the air-raid siren which is being installed 
not far from our home, and of worse noises 
which may follow. 





How much can my 4-year-old under- 
stand of the war? 


My 11-year-old son seems delighted at 
the war. Is there anything I ought to do 
about it? 


Questions like these now trouble almost 
every American parent. In a recent pam- 
phlet, “Children in Wartime,” the Child 
Study Association of America, in New 
York, has given some of the answers: Most 
children are frightened of noise, but so 
too can most of them get used to a sur- 
prising amount of it. Since 4-year-olds un- 
derstand little about war but a mood of 
terror, “ ‘business as usual’ and all the re- 
assuring details and pleasure of their own 
small lives are the best thing for them.” 
The thrill of the danger and the sense of 
adventure involved in war are natural 
reactions in an 11-year-old boy. 

Such advice is based in a measure on the 
practical common sense any parent must 
use in handling his child’s fears and ex- 
citements. But it is also based on the ac- 
tual experience the British have had with 
their children in wartime. And just as, be- 
fore the air raids came, England overesti- 
mated the number of probable casualties 
and underestimated such petty annoyances 
as loosened plaster spoiling a family’s en- 
tre wardrobe, so British. psychiatrists 
made wrong predictions about the juvenile 





















Photos by British Combine 


...a graduated ladder, and a trapeze to normalize war nerves 


mind. They foresaw the Luftwaffe attacks 
producing thousands of young neurotics. 
Instead, children stood up about as well as 
their elders under actual bombing, while 
the neuroses occurred much more often 
among children evacuated from their city 
homes to safety in the country. 

Discussed frequently in British medical 
journals during the past. year, these psy- 
chological evacuation problems were re- 
emphasized last week by Dr. Anna Freud, 
director of the Hampstead Nursery Colony 
for blitzed London children. In a special 
report to the Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children, Inc., an Anglo-American organ- 
ization caring for young victims of Nazi 
aggression, the daughter of Sigmund 
Freud, founder of psychoanalysis, summed 
up the situation in this rather startling 
sentence: “Love for the parents is so 
great that it is a far greater shock for 
a child to be suddenly separated from its 


mother than to have a house collapse on 
top of it.” 

Children sent away from home usually 
express their deep-rooted mental distress 
in the form of physical symptoms such as 
hysterical vomiting, sleep walking, and 
fits. The most common sign of all is bed 
wetting. Reports from one nursery school 
in connection with this symptom vividly 
illustrates the importance of sympathetic 
foster mothers. For an entire year the 
school had been notoriously “wet” under 
three successive matrons, but the institu- 
tion “went dry” within three months un- 
der the direction of a fourth and particu- 
larly maternal woman. 

Treatment mainly involves understand- 
ing the child and interesting him in recre- 
ational activity. Games are tuned to the 
times. Tag is now called airplane, with the 
boy or girl who is “it” imitating a raider 
by running about with arms outstretched 
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wingwise. Tagged children are “bombed” 
out. Little girls play shelter instead of 
house, while hide-and-seek starts with a 
shouted “alert.” When all the children 
have hidden, the searcher calls out “raid!” 
and those returning safely home are “all 
clear.” 

Surveys of doctors and social workers 
in bombed cities provide supplementary 
information to the Freud report. Although 
home disorganization and raids have only 
increased neurotic conditions from a pre- 
war level of about 4 per cent to 5 or 6 
per cent, some children suffer serious men- 
tal effects including nightmares, inability 
to perform ordinary school work, and ob- 
sessions. ‘ 

-Curiously, mental upsets,. particularly 
over separation from home and parents, 
occurred most frequently among the 7- to 
1l-year-olds, usually much more stable 
than pre-school and teen-age groups. But 
among the pre-schoolers, the signs of strain 
proved the most persistent. Particularly 
successful work in curing these aftereffects 
is being done by a Danish woman financed 
by the British War Relief Society of Amer- 
ica. At a Lewisham clinic, Estrid Dane is 
using “medical gymnastics”—walks down 
graduated ladders, workouts on trapezes, 
and similar exercises—to restore the abil- 
ity to walk to legs literally paralyzed by 
fear and generally to eradicate war nerves 
from the minds of blitzed babies. 





EDUCATION 


From Books to Blisters 


Brought on by the draft, enlistments, 
and the lure of well-paid defense jobs, a 
record farm-labor shortage, estimated at 
1,000,000 and still growing, now confronts 
the nation. Last week government offi- 
cials, aware of the peril to our role as 
food basket for the United Nations, 
sought a way out of the dilemma. 

In Congress the House Agriculture 
Committee, holding that the ideal would 
be to defer skilled farm labor, quizzed 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service head, on the possibilities of plac- 
ing food production on a par with mili- 
tary service. One committee member even 
suggested uniforms for those so deferred. 

Failing an adequate supply of experi- 
enced farm hands, other government 
agencies considered ways of enlisting un- 
skilled labor. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard announced a survey 
looking toward a woman’s land army for 
large vegetable and fruit-growing areas 
in 1943. The Works Projects Administra- 
tion launched a farm placement program 
to reduce its rolls. 

Although available only during the 
summer, the nation’s students constitute 
a vast reservoir of unskilled labor—large- 
ly untapped despite the fact that farmers 





Instructor Huddle employs microfilm to show students’ themes 


in the wheat belt have long paid husky 
collegians $4 to $8 a day and board for 
their. services during the harvesting sea- 
son. In Chicago on Feb. 24 farm experts 
from eleven states discussed the large. 
scale adoption of plans already in motion 
in Minnesota and Oregon to register 
youths above the seventh grade as harvest 
hands. 

While their elders thus debated, a 
youthful private organization in New 
York, the Volunteer Land Corps, went 
ahead with a campaign in colleges, sec- 
ondary and prep schools of the Northeast 
to recruit from two to three thousand boys 
and girls for work this summer on farms 
in Southern Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. By the start of this week several 
hundred prospects had applied. 

Born of the experience of a handful of 
Harvard and Dartmouth men who two 
years ago worked as farm hands in Tun- 
bridge, Vt., the corps hopes the area 
chosen will become a training ground for 
a future National Land Service. Corps 
leaders plan to allocate their recruits ac- 
cording to the needs of the farms in- 
volved: boys, who must be over 16, to do 
haying and threshing; girls, over 18, for 
the lighter tasks of’ milking, vegetable 
farming, and canning. Besides the age 
limits, recruit requirements include will- 
ingness to “undergo the rigors of hard 
manual labor,” and to stay until. mid- 
September. 

Designed to meet a labor shortage, the 
corps also wants to stress the theme of 
service to a nation at war. Recruits will 
thus receive, in addition to room and 
board, the soldiers’ pay of $21 a month— 
accounted a fair wage for untrained ap- 
prentices and one which would not con- 
flict with Vermont wage standards for 
regular farm workers. 





Eyes on Composition 


English composition, ordinarily one of 
the dullest college courses on the books, 
last fall took on a new twist at Brown 
University. Discarding the time-honored 
method of reading themes aloud in class, 
Franklin P. Huddle, an English instructor, 
decided to photograph several of them on 
microfilm. These he projected in his class- 
room on a specially designed white wall- 
board screen. Thus collectively viewing 
the compositions, the students then dic- 
tated corrections to Huddle, who made 
them with water-soluble colored chalk. 

Reporting last week on his experiment, 
the Brown teacher characterized it as a 
success. Seeing the theme instead of just 
hearing it enabled the class to absorb not 
only the content but vocabulary, sentence 
structure, paragraph organization, and 
grammatical errors all at once. Further- 
more, Huddle declared, the new method 
has made students more critical of good 
and bad writing. 
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Of Faith That Wins Wars: 
Steinbeck Portrays a People 
Fighting on in Defeat 





John Steinbeck was 40 years old Feb. 
97, Although his first novel, “Cup of Gold,” 
was published when he was 27, it was not 
ynti! “Tortilla Flat” appeared six years 
later that the California-born writer had 
any reading public beyond a few specially 
interested followers. After the success of 
“Tortilla Flat” in 1935, “Of Mice and 
Men” and “The Grapes of Wrath” were 
published in 1937 and 1939—the former 
creating considerable excitement and the 
latter, of course, amounting to nothing 
less than a smash hit. 

In the period which has followed “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” Steinbeck has produced 
only three works: the narrative for a doc- 
umentary film called “The Forgotten Vil- 
lage”; a marine biological study and trav- 
elogue, “Sea of Cortez,” written in collabo- 
ration with Edward F. Ricketts, and, the 
most recent, “The Moon Is Down,” a 
novel which is to be published just a week 
after the author’s birthday. 

“The Moon Is Down” is conceived along 
the same general pattern as “Of Mice and 
Men”—the trick of setting a short novel 
within the limitations of the stage. And, 
like “Of Mice and Men,” it will also be 
presented as a play and is expected on 
Broadway by the end of the month. 

Unlike the story of George and Lennie, 
though, the new book has nothing to do 
with the now familiar Steinbeck country 
of paisanos, ranch hands, and migratory 
workers. Instead, it concerns the emotional 
forces involved “in any occupied country 
in any time” and, by so straying from 
home territory, the whole suffers from 
a lack of. warmth and a feeling of un- 
reality which are not like the author at 
his best. 

The conquerors, obviously Nazis, move 
in on the people of a small coal-mining 
village which apparently is in Norway. 


s The villagers are easy game until finally 


awakened to what has happened. Then, 
while ostensibly obeying, they begin to 
fight back in every small way they 
can. Food for the enemy is oversalted or 
overpeppered; social gatherings break up 
in cold silence whenever soldiers appear, 
and bridges and tracks are destroyed with 
British dynamite dropped by parachute. 
Their mayor becomes their symbol and, 
as he is being led to his execution, he 
expresses their fundamental faith: “Free 
men cannot start a war, but once it is 
started, they can fight on in defeat. Herd 
men, followers of a leader, cannot do that, 
and so it is always the herd men who win 
battles and the free men who win wars.” 
(Tue Moon Is Down. By John Steinbeck. 
188 pages. Viking, New York. $2.) 








Saint-Exupéry, aviator and author 


Philosophical Flight 


When Capt. Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 
was assigned to fly on a photography 
sortie to Arras during those days of French 
defeat at the end of May 1940, there were 
only 50 reconnaissance crews to serve the 
whole of the French Army. “It was,” re- 
called Saint-Exupéry, “as if you dashed 
glassfuls of water into a forest fire in the 
hope of putting it out.” 

Facing, therefore, what seemed certain 
death—for Arras was full of Nazi planes 
and guns—the captain and his crew of 
two set out for their objective. What ran 
through his mind that late afternoon fur- 
nishes the content of Saint-Exupéry’s new 
book, “Flight to Arras.” At heart a stylist 
and a poet, the author has thus far had 
his good fortune to be translated by 
Lewis Galantiére. “Flight to Arras” is, 
as might be expected, an exquisitely writ- 
ten expression of the mind and soul 
of a Frenchman facing disaster and de- 
feat. 

At the ‘start of the flight Saint-Ex, as 
his soldier friends called him, was bitter 
in his thoughts of government incompe- 
tence. With typical Gallic reasoning, he 
saw France sacrificing herself to a dis- 
united world. Later, however, as his air 
journey neared a happy landing, his emo- 
tions readjusted themselves and his per- 
spective broadened beyond the narrow- 
ness of France and Frenchman. Man him- 
self, he realized, had lost the spirit of the 
civilization that had bred him. Once again 
the fervor of giving would have to be re- 
gained. Men die, he decided, “for a home, 
not for walls and tables. Men die for a 
cathedral, not for stone. Men die for a 
people, not for a mob . . . Men die only 
for that by which they live.” (Fuicut To 
Arras. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Illustrations by Bernard Lamotte. 255 
pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$2.75.) 


59 


Negro Voices 
Blues and ballads to be “crooned, shout- 


_ed, recited, and sung”—thus Langston 


Hughes describes “Shakespeare in Har- 
lem,” his first book of verse since 1932. 
And certainly nobody would want to read 
silently—for instance—the ballad of Ara- 
bella Johnson who shot bold Bessie in a 
Harlem cabaret. Or the lament of the 
widow woman: 


I say don’t want nobody else 

And don’t nobody else want me— 
Yet you never can tell when a 
Woman like me is free! 


From Joplin, Mo., where he was born, 
Hughes has traveled far and lived and 
worked in Mexico, Africa, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, and the Montmartre. Now 40, 
Hughes has long been a leader of the New 
Negro movement and is recognized as the 
Negroes’ most versatile writer—with a 
novel, “Not Without Laughter,” a widely 
praised autobiography, “The Big Sea,” 
and several plays and short stories to his 
credit. (SHAKESPEARE IN Hartem. By 
Langston Hughes. 124 pages. Illustrations. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 


{ Selections from Hughes, Richard Wright, 
Countee Cullen, Zora Neale Hurston, and 
others appear in a recently published an- 
thology called “The Negro Caravan.” The 
editors of this compendium of a century 
and a half are anxious that the work of 
their people be considered simply as lit- 
erature with no extenuation because Ne- 
groes produced it. But the theme of op- 
pression runs deep in the book, and even 
when it is not present few will forget that 
a Negro possessing the education to write 
competently had to struggle for it. (THE 
Necro Caravan. Edited by Sterling A. 
Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee. 
1,082 pages. Appendix, index. Dryden, 
New York. $4.25.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Bopy In THE Lisrary. By Agatha 
Christie. 245 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 





York. $2. Colonel Bantry didn’t believe it - 


and Mrs. Bantry thought it a dream. But 
yes—a body, quite dead—was on the 
hearth of Gossington Hall. Even with the 
body identified, the puzzle remained un- 
solved. So Miss Marple, sweet, placid spin- 
ster, guides the police to the core of this 
mystery by simply sticking to the facts. 
Good. 


Tue Littte Doc Barkep. By Anne Rowe. 
249 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. The 
moment Helen Turner arrives in Maine to 
try out her play at the Fern Cove Theater 
she finds antagonism everywhere; her dog 
Stray is mysteriously hurt; an attempt is 
made on the leading lady’s life, and, final- 
ly, Old Mack, townsman, is murdered. In- 
spector Pettengill takes the case and in 
three days has the killer behind bars. Fair. 
















































































Manila Bay - 1898 
Meuse-Argonne « 1918 


In 1850, to be exact, 
a millwright named 
George Frick built his 
first steam engine, and 
began the work which 
now means so much to 
the Victory Program. 


By 1860 the Frick 
shops at Waynesboro 
were producing hun- 
dreds of engines. (Gen- 
eral Lee’s men, during 
the retreat from Gettys- 
burg, took the belting 
from the plant, for use 
as shoe leather.) 


By the. Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, Frick refriger- 


ating machines, introduced in 1882, 








Frick Steam En- 
gine of the Fifties 





Steam-driven 
Refrigerating 
Machine of 1883 

















Enclosed Com- 
pressor, Intro- 
duced in 1915 


were used in large numbers for packing 
meats, making ice, and woring essen- 


tial foods. 


By 1917 the importance of refriger- 
ation was more fully appreciated. 
Thousands of Frick machines, in powder 


ais 


Refrigeration 


Is now used in over 
200 Industries 





New War Dept. 
Bldg. in Wash- 
ington has Frick 
Air Conditioning 





Ships of All 
Classes Find 
Frick Refrigera- 
tion Indispensable 


plants, hospitals, camps, 
ships, and supply bases, 
helped America win. 
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In the present conflict | 


our refrigerating, ice- 
making and air condi- 
tioning systems play a 
still more. vital part. 
Glenn Martin airplanes; 
Lycoming engines; Pratt 
and Whitney gauges; 
Hercules powder; the 
new War Dept. Building; 
scores of Army camps, 
Navy ships, arsenals, 
food factories, and civil- 
ian activities find Frick 
Equipment an invaluable 
aid. 
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What Kind of Board Is This? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wren, some weeks ago, John L. 
Lewis enraged the leaders of the AFL 


and CIO by calling for a renewed effort ' 


to unify those organizations, the Presi- 
dent countered by setting up a com- 
mittee of three representatives each 


from the AFL and CIO with himself as 


chairman. It was instantly pointed out 
that, in so doing, the President was ac- 
cepting membership in a committee of 
private citizens concerned with the ad- 
justment of differences between two 
private organizations. Had the Presi- 
dent accepted the chairmanship of a 
joint committee of automobile manu- 
facturers in order to iron out their 
competitive problems, there would have 
been shrieking to high heaven. The 
same principle was involved here. Con- 
fusion, embarrassment and grave mis- 
understanding were bound to result. 
The past ten days have brought all 
three. 

Most people assumed that the “com- 
bined labor war board” was to be a 
means of bringing together the two 
contesting labor organizations to pro- 
vide ways of adjusting conflicts between 
them. Apparently the labor members of 
the “board” decided otherwise. Far 
from limiting themselves to the pre- 
vention of intra-labor conflicts, they 
have joined forces to dicker with and 
present requests to their chairman, the 
President. First they have attempted 
to discourage any authoritative ruling 
on the closed shop and, second, they 
have asked him to renounce any plan 
to bar general wage increases. 


By using this committee as a means 
of making demands upon the President 
to do nothing to stop the fight to en- 
force their demands upon employers 
during the emergency, these men have 


_ put the President squarely on the spot. 


The committee is his own committee. 
It was born in the White House. It 
meets there. It can avail itself of that 
national sounding board. With the Presi- 
dent as its chairman, it has acquired 
a cloudy quasigovernmental character. 
And it can ask its chairman, the Presi- 
dent, to do or refrain from doing things 
that would constitute a repudiation of 
Presidential subordinates. It can bring 
pressure to bear on its chairman to fore- 
close a decision for which members of 
the War Labor Board, appointed by him, 
as President, are asking. It can request 


and has requested him to stand against 
action, urged by Price Administrator 


‘Henderson, against a rising wage level. 


So much for the President, who is 
finding the pulling and hauling around 
his exalted office awkward, irritating 
and time-consuming. But what of labor? 
What is its position? For the sake of a 
temporary advantage, however great, 
it has put its head into the lion’s mouth 
of government. It can be outmaneu- 
vered at every turn, should the Presi- 
dent, in exasperation, decide to clip its 
wings. For the President can threaten it 
with and bring down upon it the club of 
Congressional action and administrative 
decision. More serious by far, labor has 
identified itself with a political regime. 
Should Mr. Roosevelt be succeeded by 
a reactionary President, labor’s very 
entanglement with government could 
dangerously cripple it. Freedom sur- 
rendered to a friend might be held by 
an enemy. 


It is a dangerous half-truth to ex- 
plain the interweaving of labor ma- 
chinery with government by calling this 
a labor government. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is not a labor government 
any more than the Democratic party is 
a labor party. Its power is derived from 
a vast constituency in which the labor 
vote, if there be a labor vote, is a 
minority. There is such a thing as a 
nation, beyond the aggregation of all 
its blocs and groups. War calls into 
stern reality this concept of a nation. 
Before its supreme necessities every in- 
dividual purpose must bow—even those 
vested with governmental power must 
bow. 

Meantime, the unions, of which the 
President’s committee members are offi- 
cers, are pressing in many sectors their 
demand for a closed shop. That demand 
brings into bitterly grim perspective the 
consequences of confusing the true pur- 
poses of government. It reveals a group, 
seeking to use a national agency belong- 
ing to all the people and created under 
the stress of national peril, to force a 
relationship which it has been unable 
to achieve by free negotiation in peace- 
time. It reveals an attempt to substitute 
the power of government for the volun- 
tary allegiance of workers to a union. 
It reveals an attempt to divert the 
energies and resources of a nation fight- 
ing for the lives of us all. 











Cook age, IT’S A PACK 
TRIP AT SPIDER ROCK, ARIZONA! 
1. “Even a seasoned British cam- 
paigner might mistake this 
country for the mountain re- 
gions of India,” a Canadian 
Club fan writes. “Actually, this 
happened during a hunting and 
photographic expedition into 
Arizona. Talk about sensations— 


5. “Before turning in, we had a 
night-cap standing on what might 
easily have been taken for the edge 
of the world! Only America has 
thrills like these!” 

Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, , delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 
world tastes like Canadian Club. 


2. “You feel like some scientist exploring an un- 
known planet as you ride through the towering rock 
formations of Canyon de Chelley. You know, I don’t 
think I’ve ever felt so unimportant and lonely in my 
life as I did in the shadow of those awe-inspiring cliffs! 


3. “Day by day, as we made our way southward, that 
feeling of insignificance increased. One night, a coyote 
began to howl near camp. It made me so uneasy I de- 
cided I’d have to do something about it before bed- 
time. I was all set to go gunning for him— 


4. “But Phil had a better idea—and a fa- 
miliar brown bottle appeared: Canadian 
Club. One taste of that friendly, unmis- 
takable flavor, and I couldn’t have felt 
more at home in my own living room! 


For Canadian Club is light as 
Scotch—rich as rye—satisfying as 
bourbon; and you can stick with, 
it all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones 
after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(and in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87°LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Iilinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 




















Chesterfield salutes with Millions of Fans 
THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 
of America's most popular sport 
BASKETBALL 


Its 


Over 90,000,000 is Basketball’s 


..- for Milder Better Taste 
for Cooler Smoking 


yearly attendance...tops for any American That’s what millions of Chesterfield smokers get 
sport...and this year marks the celebra- every time they light up...and that’s why these millions 
tion of its Golden Jubilee. The game was Ss : 

founded by Dr. James Naismith and had its are saying Chesterfield gives me more pleasure than any 
modest start in 1891 in Springfield, Mass. Other cigarette I ever smoked. 

Such popularity must be deserved Make your next pack Chesterfield and you too will 


enjoy everything you want in a cigarette...made to 
| your taste with the Right Combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos. 


Every time... They Salify 


Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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